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| purchase Pianos to our New Illustrated Catalogue, 
| giving full description of Styles and Prices, and the 
59 terms on which we sell tu those desiring to make 


song Books. 
CHEERFUL VOICES L. O. Emerson. 


NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


LOYAL UNTO DEATH. 





Very beautiful School Song Book. } 
GEMS OF STRAUSS. Jomann StrRavss 2.30! 
| 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


Send For a Catalogue. 


All the best Strauss Music 








A deeply interesting new Eneuisa Nove. Re- 
»rinted from the latest London Edition. One of the 
Hest and most fascinating stories that has: appeared 
in many aday. Price, $1.75. 

The “London Athenwum”™ says of it :—‘t We con- 
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News of the Week Cc. H. Ditson & Co,, 711 Broadway, N. Y. 
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SUMMER RESORTS. 


METROPOLITAN SAVINGS 


AL ’ 
Nos. 1 and 3 THIRD AVENUE. 





THE OCEAN HOUSE, 


NEWPORT, 
JUNE, 1873. 


WEAVERS & BATES. 


R = 1 os July 1st, as a deposit of that day. 


FORTIETA DIVIDEND. 

THE USUAL SEMI-ANNUAL INTEREST, at the 
rate of SIX PER CENT. per annum, will be paid to 
depositors on and after Wednesday, July 16th, on 
all sums entitled thereto, or, if not withdrawn, will 
be added to the account, and will draw interest from 





ARION PIANO 


IS NOT EQUALLED. 














CHITTENANGO 


White Sulphur Springs, 


MADISON COUNTY, N. ¥. 


Access, via New York Central Railroad, to Chitte- | the eame as a devosit. 


nango Station, 12 miles east of Syracuse. 


First-class Hotel, with every requisite, will open 


May 24. L. L. BRITTON, late of Everett House, 
New York, Proprietor. 





The Tappan Zee House, 


NYACK ON THE HUDSON, N. Y., 


One hour from New York City, will be OPENED 
JUNE 14, for the reception of guests, and kept in the 
best style. Diagrams of the house may be procured 


by addressing 


L. D, Mansfield, Proprietor. 











Write for circular and mention the ALBION. 
‘eau. East 14th Street, New York City, _ sae 
By order of Board of Trustees. 
Ss 
481 
z= Sets ey will dispose of 100 PIANOS & 
- > zs : * ve 
MANHATTAN SAVINGS | ORGANS of first-class makers, including 
cash, or part cash, and balance in small monthly 
payments New 7% Octave first-class PIANOS 
644 Broadway, cor. Bleecker St. $55, 875. Double-Reed Organs, $1003 
" TT > . a 7” > £197 , “des 
New York, June 20, 1873, | 5 SON Ones Sane: ca ene eer 
are the MOST BEAUTIFUL i” STYLE Gnd PERFECT in 
TONE EVER MADE. The CONCERTO STOP is the 
FORTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND, at | « third set of reeds PECULIARLY VoIcED, the BFF EC 
at the rate of SIX PER CENT. PER ANNUM, on | of which is MOST CHARMING and SOUL-ST. 
six months ending July Ist, Payable on and after |is SUPERB. Terms Linenan. ILLUSTRATED 
the third Monday of July. CATALOGUES MAILED for one stamp, A liberal 
| discount to Ministers, Churches, Sunday-Schools, 
| Lodges, ete, Agents Wanted, 
| EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 
}_C. F. ALVORD, Secretary. 


Interest from July 1st allowed on deposits made Adivone te datos Finns Verte Company, He. 5 

SAAC T. SMITH, President. | A GREAT OFFER! or"<fst" tesad: 

T. W. LILLIE, Secretary. N e Son, rood: 

om 2 | sae eed at extremely low prices for 

INSTITUTION, ’ 

al modern improvements, for 8275 cash. Organs 

; ; WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 

Forty-Fifth Semi-Annual Dividend. 

The Trustees of this Institution have declared the | BEST EVER PLACED IN ANY ORGAN. Jt ix produced | 

L-STIR- 

all sums remaining on deposit duying the three or | RING, while its IMITATION of the HUMAN VOICE 
All Dividends not withdrawn will receive interest t 

E. J. BROWN, President. ~ -— % 


MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
prevent alteration — | 
The pointsare ipted | 


DEPOSIT TO-DAY. 
THE FREEDMAN’s Savines AND Trust Company, 
7 Chartered by the United States. 
No. 185 BLeecker Street, New Yorr. 
ASSETS OVER $4,000,000. 
J. W. ALVORD, President. 
G. W. STICKNEY, Actuary. 
A. M. SPERRY, Genl. Inspector. 
; SAM'L HARRIS, Manager. 
$7 Send for Circular, JOUN J. ALL Cashier. 


Write for a Price List to J. Hi. JOHNSTON, 
N Rp 


fibre of the paper,and 


EUREKA DE STANe cannot be remove 
stl a by chemicals. The 


check is moved forward by the upward action of the 
leyer of the machine. Price #20. J. G. MOODY, 
68 Trinity Building. P.O. B. x 0028, New York 
CALL OR SEND “CORA CIRCULAR 















POST OFFICE NOTICE. 
"THE MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the week 
ending Saturday, Aug. 9th, 1873, will close at 
this office, +n Wednesday, at 12.30 P.M., on Thnreday 
at 11.30 A.M., andon Saturday at 1146 and 1236 P.M. 


T. L, JAMES, Postmaster. 


179 Smithfield St., Pittrburgh, Pa. 
Breech-Loading Shot Guns, #40 to #300. Double Shot 
Guns, 83 to $150. Single Guns, $3to $20. Rifles, £8 to 875 

volvers, #5 to $25. Pistols, #1 to $8. Gun Material, 
Fishing Tackle, &c. Large discounts to dealers or clubs. 
Army Guys, Revolvers, etc., bought or traded for. Goods 
*_ sent by egpress ©.0.D, to be examined before paid for 














WOOD'S NEW YORK GUIDE. 


A beautiful new Guide and Hand-book to the 
City of New York, containing almost everythin, 
that anyone wants te know about the metropolis o 
America, With nearly 100 illustrations, maps, etc. 
Cioth bound, price $1. 





PURPLE AND FINE LINEN. 


A bold and original new American novel by Edgar 
Fawcett. Handsomely bound, price $1.75. 





“BETSEY AND I ARE OUT.” 


A Thanksgining Story in verse, by Mrs. N. §. 
Emerson. Snbodlying the famouse ballad of * Betse 
and I are Out.” Beautifully printed and bound, 
price $1.50. 

The sweet and touching poems with which this 
remarkable volume is filled, not less than the exciting 
controversy regarding Mrs. Emerson’s claims 4s 
author of *‘ Betsey and I are Out,” is creating enor- 
mous sale for the book, which the Publishers find it 
difficult to supply. Anew edition will be out this 
week, containing the author's famous answer, ‘* How 
Husband and I Made up,” which Is even better than 
* Betsey and Lare Out.” 


EDNA BROWNING. 

| A delightful new novel, by Mary J. Holmes. One 
| of the best she has ever written. The other novels by 
| this extremely popular author are Tempest and Sun- 








| shine—’Lena Rivers—Marian Grey—Meadowbrook— 


English Orphans—Cousin Maude—Homestead —Dora 


| Deane—Darkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthington 
} Cameron Pride—Rose Mather—Ethelyn’s Mistake3” 
| Millbank—etc. Price $1.50. 


CLIFFORD TROUP. 


A novel of absorbing interest by Mrs. Westmore- 


and penetraie the | jand, of Georgia, author of * Heart Hungry,” which 


had such an enormous sale last year. Price, $1 75. 


CACHET ; 


Or the Secret Sorrow. A new novel, by Mrs. M.J.R 
Hamilton, of Atlanta, Georgia. Beautifully printed 
and bound, price $1 75. 





{er These book sare beautifully bound—#old every 
where—and sent vy wail, postage free, ou receipt of 
price, by 


G. W, CARLTON & CO., Publishers 
(Under the Fifth Aver ue Hotel,} 
‘Madison Square, New York 
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* HILLS ,” ARCHIMEDEAN,” 


LAWN MOWER OF THE WORLD. 





This beautiful Mower is now so well known, 
throughout the United States and Europe, 


that it requires 10 recommendation (over 
16,000 old in this country alone). ‘the only 
balanced Lawn Mower with AN ADJUST- 
ABLE HANDLE. 
10-inch cut, eroquet mower, a beautiful 
little machine for small lawns, croquet 
grounds, cemetery lots, easily eperated by a 
lad oy miss of 10 years, pride $20; 12-inch, 
$22; U-inch, stundard size, #25; 28-ineh, 
pony, R100; 32-ineh, horse, for public parks 
and large lawns, $125. Every machine war- 
ranted to give perfect satisfueion. We chat- 
lenge the world to a trial, and to produce a 
machine its equal, Try it, and you will buy 
no other. 
Send for Illustrated Circulars. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


+n 6 . ’ 

Hills Archimedean’ Lawn Mower Co. 
COLT’S ARMORY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
For sale by B. K. BLISS & SONS, 23 Park Place, N.Y. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 



























Presents a re- 
cord of success 
unparalleled in 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines, Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. 


Agents wanted 
}, everywhere. 
BD address y 
“DOMESTIC” S. M. Cox New York. 





Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
FOR RESTORING GRAY HAIR 


TOITS NATURAL VITALITY AND COLOR. 


Advancing years, sick- 
ness, care, disappoint- 
ment,and he reditary pre- 
disposition, all turn the 
hair gray, and either 
of them incline it to shed 
prematurely, 

Ayer’s Hair Vicor, 
by long & extensive use, 
has proven that it stops 
the falling of the hair 
immediately ; often re- 
news the grow th, and al- 
ways surely restores its 

» When faded or 
a . It stimulates the 
nutritiv sins to healthy activity, and preserves 
both the hair and its beauty. Thus brashy, weak or 
sickly hair becomes ylossy, p liable and strens ethened ; 
lost hair regrows with live sly expression ; falling hair 
is checked and stablished 3 thin hair thickens: and 
faded or gray hair resume their original color. Its 
operation is sure and harmless, Its cures dandruff, 
heals all humors, and keeps the sealp cool, clean and 
soft—under which conditions, diseases of the scalp 
are impossible. 

As a dressing for ladies’ hair the Vicor is praised 
for its grateful and agreeable perfume, and valued 
for the soft lustre and richness of toue it imparts. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. ©. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


A: GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 
Jo you want an agency, local or traveling, with 


a cliance to make 84 to $20 per day selling 
our new T-strand While Wire Clothes Lines? 
They last forever ; sample free, so there iv no 
risk. Address at once Hudson River Wire 
Worka, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y., 
or 16 Dearborn St.. Chicao, ll. 


Houses For Sale in Elizabeth. 
Houses To Let in Elizabeth. 
Houses Furnished in Elizabeth. 
Apply by letter or personally to 
&. J. AHERN, 
69 Liberty Street, N. Y., 


Uc al iis res.dence,SMadison Ave, and Julia Street, 
Elizabeth 






OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





NATIONAL LINE. 





‘Tons, Tons. 

SPAIN.... ...4850 CANADA............ 4500 
DGGE? ..... ..5150 GREECE 4500 
ITALY. ...........-.480 THE ae 4170 
FRANCE ............ 4250 ENGLA ..4130 
HOLLAND ..........3847 HELVETIA .. 4020 
DENMARE ......... — 2 ee 4030 


The Steamships of this Line are full powered, and 
the largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of 
New York. They are built in water-tight compart- 
ments, and are spardecked, thus affording every 
convenience for the comfort of passengers, and se- 
curing speed and safety with economy. 

One of the above Magnificent Iron Steamships will 
leave Viers 44 or 47 North! River, every Saturday 
for Liverpool, calling at Queenstown to land Pas- 
sengers. 

From Liverpool for New York, every Wednesday. 

From Queenstown, every Thursday. 

Fortnightly to and from London direct. 

Cabin Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $80, 
$90 and $100, Currency. 

Steerage Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $29, 
Currency. 

G2 Prepaid Stecrage Tickets, to bring Passengers 
from Liverpool, Quecnstown, L ondonde rry, Glasgow, 

Cardiff, Bristol or London, 


Cheaper than by any other line. 


For Cabin or Steerage Passage, apply at the Com- 
pany's Office, No. 69 Broadway, New York. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


LINE. 





Steamers sail from Pier 20 North River, New York 
EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 


Columbia. .Wed., April 30 | Anglia... Sat., May 17 
Australia Sat., May 3 Assyria. Wed., May 21 
Ismailia, Wed., May 71! Europa. Sat., May 24 


Victoria.....Sat., May 10! Trinacria ..Wed., May 28 
Castalia....Wed., May 14 | Cablfornia....Sat., May 31 

The passenger accommodations on steamers of this 
line are unsurpassed for elegance and comfort. Cabin 
state-rooms are all on upper dee k, thus securing good 
light and ventilation. 

RATES OF PASSAGE TO 
GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, OR LONDONDERRY 
Sat. Steamers. Wed. Steamers. 

Goid Currency 


Cabins ..... 75 and $65 $75 and S65 
Cabin return tickets, seeur- 
ing best accommodations. $130 $150 


STEERAGE, $30, CURRENCY. 
Tickets for passaze to or from any scaport or rail 
way station in Great Britain, Ireland, or the Con 
tinent issued at lowest rates. 


Drafts for any amount at current rates. 
Company's Offices, No. 7 Bowling-green, New York 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents. 


SS 





STATE LINE 
New York, 

To Glasgow, Liverpool, 

and Londonderry. 


These elegant new Clyde-built steamers will sail 
from State Line Pier, Fulton Ferry, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
as follows : 
PENNSYLVANIA, Wednesiay, Sept. 
VIRGINIA, Weduesday, Se sept 1%. 
ALABAMA — aan 
And every alternate Wednesday thereafter, taking 
Britain and at through rates to all parts of Great 
ritain and Ireland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Germany. 
Drafts for £1 and upwards. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., AGENTs, 
' No. 72 Broadway. 
Steerage Passage Office, No. 45 Broadway. 


INMAN. LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 


Belfast, 





AT’ QUEENSTOWN. 





CITY OF BROOKLYN, Sete Ly, Angnet 2, 1l a.m, 
CITY OF PARIS, Saturday, August 9, 2 p.m. 

CITY OF NEW YORK, Saturday, Aug. 16, noon. 
CITY OF LONDON, T hursday, Ug. 21. 2 p.m. 
CITY OF MONTREAL, Saturday, Aug. 23, 2 p.m. 
CITY OF BRISTOL, Thursday, August 28, 9am, 


and every following Thursday and Saturday, from 
Pier 45, North River, New York. 
RATES OF PASSAGE 

CABIN, $70, 380 and $90, Gold, according to accom 
modation. Round trip tickets at low rates. 

STEERAGE,—To Queenstown, Liver vol, Gias- 
gow, Londonderry, London, Cardiff or ristol, 30 
currency. 
Paip CerriFicates from above ports $32 cur 











rency. 

DRarFtTs at lowest rates. 

For Cabin Passage and generel business, apply at 
the Company's Office, No. 15 Broadway. 

For Steerage Passage, at 33 Broadway 





JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 





CUNARD LINE. 


EsTABLISHED 1810@ 
Whe British and N. A.B. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wdnesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tues- 
day. 

Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool % New York ov Boston. 

Py Steamers not Sovying Stecrage.—First Class, 

£2; Second Class, £18 


B y Steamers Carrying ¢ Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 








Fiom New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $120 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms 
Tickets to Paris, £15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwe orp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany *s Office, 4 Bowling Green, N. Y. 

For .% passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building, N 


CHAS. G. FRANC KLYN, AGENT. 








NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 

The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
City, as follows: 


GLAMORGAN,............ eee 
PEMBROKE ; é Aug 30. 
GLAMORGAN ........... - Sept. 10. 
PEMBROKE........0000 re te 


Carrying goods aud passengers at throngh rates be- 
tween all parts of the Unitcd States and Canada te 
ports in the British Charnel and all other points in 
England. 

These steamships, built expressly for the trade, 
tre provided with all the latest improvements for the 
copifort and convenience of 

CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 
First Cabin 5 and $80 currency. 
Second © abin ; ; currency. 
Steerage.. Be currency. 
Prepaid steerage certificates from Cardi fY, $53. 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 





For further particulars, apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and to 
ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 Broadway, New York 





CARRYING THE 


UNITED STATES MAIL 
BETWEEN 


New York, Cork. and Liverpool. 
me AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPs. 
OCEANIC, REPUBLIC, BALTIC, CELTIC, 
G ERM ANIC, BRITANNIC, ADRIATIC, MAJESTIC 
Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following 

From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
City, 

Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valicd, combining 

SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 

Saloons, state-rooms, smoking room, aud bath- 
rooms in midship scetion, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers, 

KATES —Saloon, $100 gold. Stcerage, $50 cur 
rency. Those wishing to send for fri ends from the 
Old Country can now obtwin steerage » prepaid cer- 
litieates, $22—currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
Paris, Mumburg, Norway, Sweden, india, Australia, 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





THE ALBION, 


Established in 1822. 


$5 A YEAR 


Offers TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as 
Premiums. These alone are worth double the 


amount of subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eclectte Journal published. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, ayn SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism. 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
FrinanciaL REPORTS 
AND THE 
CREAM OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


The following is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 0 
per annum :— 


CraLon’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

AuLAN’s SIR WALTER SCOTT. 20x26. 

Srvart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

MATTESoN’s BENJAMIN FRANKLDN, 28x21. 

Kwieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

BUCKLER’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36 

Portrait or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 

Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE ‘TEMPER 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x21. 

LanpsEEr’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LanpstEr’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

Lanpsrer’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

WanpesForpe’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25 

W:itkins’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x39. 

WANDEsrForDeE’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

ILOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21, 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


The following are the advertising rates: 
30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 


20 * “ “ three months, 


i - six mouths, 
_— 7 ™ One year. 


The Ausion will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of aii arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note wken their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
#4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
month after their subscription becomes dune. After 
that time $5 will be the invariable charge with* 
out any premiums, For city subscribers $5, delivered 
by carriers, 





China, etc. 

Excursion tickets grante “l at lowest rates, 

Drafts from £! —_ ards 

For inspection of plans # nd other information, apply 
it the Company's otlices, 19 . roadway, New York. 


. H. SP. AR KS, Agent. 


Remittances to Enelan & Ireland. 
| 








TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN EX- 
CHANGE OFFICE, 

86 Southestreet, New York. 

For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 
by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowest! 
rates 


Apply to 
TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Co., 








[86 South Street, New York. 


Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Oftice order, or check drawn to the order of the 
roprictor of the Anion, or by Registered Letter. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
| Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal authorities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against losses by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
lived to register letters whenever requested to do eo. 

In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
confer a favor by acquainting the office with the 
fact. 
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it rather hard, see- 
| 
and ad- | 


tinguishe? ancestor's tomb, and I thought 
,ing that I didn’t inherit any of his money. 
“Ah, you must come and see us, Mr. Porkington, 
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=> — —— | not parochial; it’sa sort of family matter. We have a young | 
= = . | centleman staying with us ; a young colonist— Mr, Butt.” | 
LAY ME Low. | “Tm glad he’s in such good hands, Mr. Costicle,” sail Pro- | 
Lay me low, my work is done, jeul, who really did feei relieved at the purport of the law- 
lam weary. Lay me low, jyer's visit. “I was afraid he had come to some harm. He | 

Where the wild flowers woo the sun j leftme a fortnight ago, promising to return the same night, | 

Where the balmy breezes blow, jand [have seen nothing of him since.” | 

Where the butterfly takes wing, | “Very thoughtless, indeed, my young friend—very fhought- 

Where the aspens drooping grow, |less. So like my own boy—my Sam-—who is at present tra- 

Where the young birds chirp and sing. | velling—iu the colonies, in fact—would leave us sometimes 


Iam weary, let me go. 


I have striven hard and long, 
In the world’s unequal figit, 
Always to resist the wrong, 
Always to maintain the right, 
Always with a stubborn heart 
Taking, giving blow for blow. 
Brother, I have played my part, 
And am weary, let me go. 


Stern the world and bitter cold, 
Irksome, painful to endure, 

Everywhere a love of gold, 
Nowhere pity for the poor. 

Every where mistrust, disguise, 
Pride, hypocrisy, and show, 

Draw the curtain, close mine eyes, 
Iam weary, let me go. 


Others ’chance when I am gone 
May restore the battle-call, 
Bravely lead the good cause on, 
Fighting in the which I fall. 
God may quicken some true soul 
Here to take my place below 
In the heroes’ muster-roll. 
Tam weary, let me go. 


Shield and buckler, hang them up, 
Drape the standard on the wail, 
I have drained the mortal cup 
To the finish, dregs and all. 
When our work is done ‘tis best, 
Brother, best that we should go. 
I’m aweary, let me rest, 
I'm aweary, lay me low. 
—All the Year Round. 


—_—____@—__.. 
HIS OWN EXECUTOR. 


IN TWENTY-FOUR CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER IIl.—A REPENTANT FATHER. 


Procul had not proposed to himself to entertain his newly- 
found son at dinner; indeed, be rather intended to put the 
boot on the other leg, as the saying is; but wisely judging 
him to be a youth of rather unpunctual habits, he did not 
count with any certainty on seeing him again the same day ; 
and that was fortunate, for he didn’t see anything more ot 
him for a fortnight. Indeed, Procul had already begun to 
regard his visit as a vision, or a hoax, or something that had 
nothing in common with his present troubles; for he was 
now getting sv extreme!y hard up, that if the most formida- 
ble ghost had made its appearance in his chambers, he would 
probably have asked if it had any objection to giving him in 
a three months’ bill for a hundred and fifty. 

And yet what had happened was no delusion, for Procul, 
finding himself in the City, intent on some unpleasant finan- 
cial business, looked in at the offices of Messrs. Campion and 
Cromwell, the ship-brokers, and found that they had not the 
slightest doubt but that the young man was exactly what le 
had represented himself to be. He had mentioned to Mr. 
Cromwell certam circumstances connected with the voyage 
out that had convinced him of his identity with their run- 
away apprentice ; besides, he had oflered to pay any compen- 
sation they might like to ask for the loss of his services; and 
when this offer was declined, he had proposed to stand a 
dozen of champagne. And what sinister motive could a man 
have for identifying himself with a runaway apprentice ? 

Although Porkington had, upon the spur of the moment, 
decided on claiming relationship with Harry Butt, yet he had 
not been altogether satisfied that he had done right. Under 
more prosperous circumstances, he would have preferred that 
the whole affair might have remained in oblivion; but now 
his needs were more pressing than any problematical 
dangers, and the idea of a son worth a hundred thousand or so 
cast a pleasant glow upon his future prospects. 

Uneasiness, therefore, anc expectancy predominated in 
Porkington’s mind, and he had even thought of putting the 
matter into the hands of the authorities in Scotland Yard, 
when, fortunately, one morning his anxieties were relieved 
by a visit from Mr. Orlando Costicle. Mr, Porkington was 
urbane and accessible on principle—he never refused to see a 
visitor, even although a possible dun or creditor, Fair 
promises, and a sight of their debtor calm and unruffled, often 
restore confidence to the brensts of suspicious traders. Pro- 
bibly, Mr. Orlando Costicle’s business was disagreeable, still, 
it wouldn’t mend by keeping. 

Orlando Costicle was of about the same age as Porkingion 
—that is, fifty or so, and in his way was as well preserved ; 
he was bald, indeed, save for a fringe of hair at the sides and 
back of lis head; and his whiskers—they were carefully 
trimmed into a neat mutton-chop shape; and his chin and 
upper lip cleanly, scrupulously shaved—his whiskers were 
gray, almost white; but there was a briskness about him, a | 
jauntiness and elasticity of bearing, that seemed to indicate a 
man to whom age had given experience and wisdom, but who 
had not yet lost the energy and vigor of maturity. This 
carefully balanced appearance was, however, in some degree 
contradicted by thg lines of his mouth, which betrayed a cer- 


for a whole week.” 

“ We must remember what we were in our young days, 
Costicle—we fathers.” 

“Ah, just so. Then I infer, from that remark, that my 
young friend has informed me correctly, and that he really is 
of distinguished parentage.” 

“ Look here, Costicle ; the fact is just this: in early life, I 
made a sad imprudent marriage, which L concealed from my 
friends. My poor wife died when the boy was a few years 
old, aud [I was in very low-water; and, by the advice of a 
friend, I sent the Jad to sea, when about seven years old, to 
barden him a bit. Well, the lad ran away, and I cculd never, 
notwithstanding all my inquiries, make anything out. Now, 
there are certain family reasons, apart: from the seaudal, and 
so on, to Which my public acknowledgment of the boy as iy 
own would give rise, Which render it desirable that—in fact, 
that he shouldn't openly appear as my son. T needn't tell you 
that I'm on very unpleasant terms with part of my family, 
and that if they know that Tshould leave an beir, they would 
take care be should be excluded from all share in the family 
settlements. And yet, of course, you know a father’s feel- 
ings, Costicle: I should like the lad to come and live with 














me, and share my home; and so on.” 

“A very proper feeling, sir,” suid Costicle ; 
certain arrangements.” 

“Vm afraid L must go down to the House now,” said 
Porkington, looking at his watch. “Can I set you down any- 
where ?” 

“Thank you; no. I am going City-wards ; but my—the 
object of this visit—in point of fact, our young friend has put 
his aflairs entirely in my hands.” 

“ And I shall be glad to discuss them with you some other 
day ; but just now” 

“ Perhaps,” said Orlando eagerly, “ you would honor us 
with your company at dinner, to talk over this matter ? 
Say to-morrow at eight. Mrs. Costicle will send you a 
card.” 

“ Oh, you're very good. I shall have to put ofl the Duke 
of Gruflham. Yet, nevertheless, Vill come.—Put down the 
address, please, Antoine, and remind me that 1 dine to-mor- 
row with Mr.’-——- 

“Costicle, of Costicle’s Grove, Chelsea, ahem!” cried Or- 
lando. “We shall be much honored, sir. LT have the plea- 
sure of wishing you good-morning.” 

Costicle went off highly delighted at having secured the 
Honorable Procul for his cinner-table. “ How pleased Mrs. 


“but there are | 











C. will be,” he said to himself; “and how adroitly L man- 
aged it! Vl ask Deputy Dibble to meet him; PH tell him 
about his putting of} the Duke of Gruttham. It will godown 
w:th the vestry, that, I think.” 

Meantime, Porkington drove oft in his cabriolet, but he did 
not go directly to Westminster; he called first at a large 
house in South Kensington, No. 173 Gulliver ‘Terrace, and 
inquired for Lord Sertayne King. His lordship was at heme, 
and would see Mr. Porkington in his study. 

Procul was shown into a room on the second floor which 
looked over the mews at the back. ‘The windows, however, 
were of ground glass, so that nothing was to be seen but the 
indistinct outline of the low roofs and chimney-stacks. It 

yas a cheerless-looking room, covered with a faded Turkey 
carpet, about which was scattered much cigar-ash ; and it was 
furnished with a leather-covercd writing-table, on which 
rested a Ruff’s Guide, an old Army List, and the Red-book 
for half-a-dozen years ago. A shabby old leathern easy-chair, 
and a few battered library chairs, completed the furniture of 
the room, which smelt powerfully of tobacco, 

This little room was the usual refuge of Lord Sertayne 
King when, at periods of pecuniary exhaustion, he was 
driven perforce to the shelter of his own roof-tree. LLis wife, 
Lady Jane, who was of Scotch extraction, managed every- 
thing there: all the money that supported their establish- 
ment was rigidly secured to her; the furniture was hers, 
and everything in the house. Lord Sertayne was only aj 
lodger in his own house, though, indeed, he was hardly 
treated with the consideration that a lodger usually is. Im- 
agine a lodger who is in arrears with his rent, and who re- 
lies upon his landlady for the supply of daily necessaries, and 
you will form an idea of Lord Sertayne’s position at 173 
Gulliver Terrace. 

“Ah, Procul, my boy,” cried Lord Sertayne, “Um glad 
to see ye. Come, sit down, and tell me what brings you 
here. Ye’li have something to drink?” He rang the bell, 
and a servant appeared. “ Bring soda-water and a bottle of 
brandy, do you hear!” he cried fiercely. 

Presently, the man reappeared, having a covert grin on his 
ace. 

“ Please, m’ lord, my Jeddy says there’s no soda-water in | 
the hoose, and it’s too soon for any brandy yet.” 

“Here, go out, and fetch some, do you hear!” cried Lord 
Serlayne. 

“Tf your lordship ‘ill gic me the siller.” 

“ Here, Procul; jend me half a sovereign, will you ?” 

“Oh, hang it! Sertayne, never mind the brandy. 
doesn’t want to be always drinking.” 

“ Away, Sandy! we'll have nothing to drink at all.” 


” 
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“ But, Lsay, Procul,” said Lord Sertayne, after the man 
had retired, “ this is unendurabie, isn’t it?” 

“ You've stood it a good while now, Sertayne.” 

“And why? Beeause I can’t help it. [vs this 
money that cripples me. That's where she has mec.’ 

“A very good thing too, Sertayne: you want somebody to 
hold you pretty tight.” 


vant of | 
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tain amountot weakness, that not all the training of a profes- 
sional life could quite conceal. 

“ | must introduce myself,” Mr. Costicle went on in a light 
and airy manner, “as the representative of the parish of St.) 
Cuthbert, a parish of which I daresay you know little, but 
which is not equally unmindful of you. We have the honor, | 
in our humble graveyard, to contain the bones of Sir Jasper | 
Porkington, your distinguished ancestor.” | 

“ Nay! ['m not quite so unmindful of you, as you think, | 
Mr, Costicle; I've a particularly lively recollection of being | 
asked for s contribution for the restoration of my dis | 





| how do you think she serves me at dinner? Bowes has bis 


“ But it’s out of all conscience. Why, what do you think— 


orders, and when I have had my two glasses of sherry, he 
fills me up with toast-and-water. Oh, ils too scandalous.” 
“ You get your board and lodgings, anyhow.” 
“ What of that! You could get that in a work-house.” 
Procul laughed heartily. ‘“ Anyhow, il’s good for your 





liver, Sertayne: why, you look twice the man you did. And 
your hand's as steady as a bit of steel, [daresay. Do you 


play billiards much now 7” 


| 
| 
* Nobody will play with me,” said Serlayne glouomily; and 


of Grutlham. 


they bar me at pooi now st the club, unless I'll have a life 
knocked off; and that I can’t stand.” 

“ And how do you get on at ecarte ” 

Sertayne shook his head. “There's nothing to be made 
out of that now; fellows are too sharp. Bat bang it, Procul, 
you didn’t come here to talk over my aflairs. What wicked- 
ness have you afoot now ?” 

“ No wickedness at all; just the other way. A bit of well- 
loin.” 

“What! are you going to get married, Procul ?” 

igh | rs at leas‘, not now. Tm going to undertake the edu- 
cation of a young man.” 

* That’s bad for him, I should say. Who is he?” 

“A Tad just come home from Australia with a pot of 
money.” 

“ And what is he to you, Procul ?” 

“les my son.” 

“Well, that is something strange,” said Sertayne gravely. 
“But what are you going to do with him ?” 

“Show him the world.” 

“ Help him to spend his money too.” 

“ Somebody will get hold of him, if I don’t.” 

“Does he play ?” 

“We'll teach him, if he doesn’t.” 

“Ts there much to be made out of him ?” 

“He's worth a hundred thousand, I calculate.” 

“And what do you want me to do ?” 

“To become his tutor, Some City people have got hold 
of him now; want him to marry a daughter, or something of 
the sort. But we'll spoil their game. He'll soon tire of 
them, when he sees what real life is.” 

“We'll introduce him to the Asphodel—eh, Proc ?” 

Proe nodded. 

“ And we'll play the old game. O Proc, it quite warms 
one’s heart to think about it; only, you see, it wants a little 
ee to start with. You must lend me fifty pounds, 
my boy. 

” rit see what I can do, when the time comes. But we 
musn’t be ina hurry. The youth is moral at present; I dare 
say, probably, has never touched the bones. But he has got 
itin him; achip of the old block—eh, King ? and it is only 
a question of time if we handle him properly. The best 
thing will be to get the Asphodel to take him up, and draw 
him on to begin play with her mildly. A lad like that 
would be as soft as wax where a woman's concerned. You 
must see the Asphodel.” 

“T don’t know whether I can do anything with her; she 
has been very cool with me lately, and she don’t half like- 
you, my boy; wut if the youth is good-looking, she'll take 
him up fast enough. What do you call the young cub ?” 

“* Butt—Harry Butt.” 

“An ugly name too. When shall we begin to tap him ?” 

“When you see him about with me, you must come up 
and be civil to him. I'll take care to give you a character for 
once |” 


’ 
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CHAPTER IV.—COSTICLE’S GROVE. 


All this time Harry Butt had been stayiug with the Costi- 
cles, at No. 1 Costicle’s Grove, Chelsea, His acquaintance 
with Sam Costicle had been a sufficient introduction to the 
good opinion of Mrs, Costicle and her daughter Ellen, The 
fact of his huving a hundred thousand pounds was a_pass- 
port to the good graces of Orlando Costicle and his son. 

In the society of the fair Ellen, who was a pretty, lively 
girl of some twenty years of age, Harry became acquainted 
with all the remarkable scenes in London. He was taken to 
the Academy, to the South Kensington Museum, the Albert 
Hall, to his great mental weariness and torture; but be also 
made acquaintance with the horsewomen in the Row, whom 
he greatly admired, and with the band in Kensington Gar- 
dens, and at times with “ the.Zoo,” and other innocent, if 
not exciting resorts. And at nights they went to the theatre, 
Harry buying boxes like « millionaire—no “ orders” for him, 
if you please ; and altogether they were very gay and happy, 
only, like everything else, it could not last. 

This is the night of the dinner-party, and Porkington 
is coming to put an end to all this idyllic life. Ellen Costi- 
cle, as she sat in her own room, ready dressed for dinner, 
was a fair and pleasing sight. Iler head was resting on her 
hand, and she was looking thoughtfully at a bououet of 
flowers that had just come in for her, and of which she 
divined Harry was the sender. She wore a blue dress of 
some light gauzy material, which showed her shoulders and 
neck, shapely,and fair, and smooth ; her face was oval, rather 
dark, with a bloom upon it like that of a ripened plum; her 
hair was dark too, and was partly disposed in bands round 
her head, and partly gathered into a great fold at the back. 
Ellen was proud of her hair, and of the fact that she had 
more than she could well dispose of, without the aid of artifi- 
cial plaits. She was a little flushed, for she had an idea that 
this night would be an important one in her life, and she did 
not exactly know how it would go. She thought that Harry 
meant to say something decisive to her, and she hadn’t made 
up her mind whether she liked him or not. She was sure 
that she liked him, but was not equally sure whether she 
liked him enough to marry him. 

Ellen would never have thought of allowing herself to 
entertain the question at all,if she had not known that Harry 
was undeniably eligible on the score of wealth. In education 
and refinement, there was, it was true, a good deal wanting. 
But then, after all, there was more of real knowledge and a 
more gentlemanly spirit about Harry, Ellen thought, than 
about the other men she knew. 

As Ellen was sitting thus, thinking over matters, Mrs. 
Costicle bustled in; she was gorgeously apparelled in plun- 
colored satin, and was altogether a very nice, plump, matronly 
figure, as she turned herscil round before Ellen and asked if 
“she'd do.” her : : 

“Capitally, mamma,” said Ellen, “Yes; you are all right 
everywhere, and you look very nice.” 

“One must needs look nice when one expects ‘an honor- 
able’ to dine with us,” said Mrs. Costicle. “ My dear, I’ve 
borrowed a* Peerage’ from the Browns, and I’ve looked out 
all about Porkington. He’s most splendidly connected. He's 
the son of Viscount Porkington, by Lady Emily, daughter of 
Lord Arthur Procul, who was a younger son of the Duke 
Fancy ! what a fine connection for our young 
friend. Let me see—if Lord Henry and Lord Charles should 


| die without leaving sons, and they’ve only four apiece, and if 
anything should bappen to Lord John’s seven, why, he might 


be heir to a viscounty. Ellen, dear, think of thai!” 

“ "Phat isn’t at all likely,” said Ellen. , 

“No; but it might happen, dear; and I’m sure, among all 
his grand relations, he'll never find a prettier girl than you. 
Only, Ellen, mind what you're about—strike while the iron 
is hot.” 

“'That’s nonsense about striking, mamma 

“Tt isn’t nonsense, Ellen; you look your yery best, and I'll 
lend you my amethysts, if you like, dear,” 
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Ellen didn’t wear the sma, however; only a plain 
gold band with a turquoise locket, that set off her dark skin 
very nicely. She f: lt alittle nervous as she went down-stairs, 
partly at the idea of meeting a man so far out of her 
“sphere.” She was rot a bit of a snob, but she had been 
brought up to take av interest in the affairs of people she 
knew nothing about, but who were supposed to be the high 
priests and exemplars of the faith, the one saving faith that 
secures the progress, nay, the very existence of society. 

When Ellen went down into the drawing-room, she found 
Harry Bu't sitting by the fire. He was dressed for dinner, 
for Orlando had persuaded him to buy a ready-made dress 
suit till a proper evening costume could be made for him— 
but he looked large and awkward init. Ellen eyed him with 
a little dissatisfaction. She wanied him to look nice, and he 
didn’t, exactly. Why, even Williaw, for all his plain looks 
and downcast ways, was more of a gentleman in appearance ; 
and papa—ppa looked quite radiant and aristocratic, as he 
appeared in the drawing-room in the most faultless attire, as 
gay and debonair as if he hadn’t acare in the world. Mamma 
was radiant too, in the plum-colored satin with the amethysts, 
and a head-dress of biack and gold; and altogether they 
looked a very nice party, Ellen thought, if it hadn’t been for 
Mr. Butt, who seemed so awk ward and uncouth. 

Then came Mr. Deputy Dibble, a little florid man, with a 
protuberant paunch and weak little hands, which gyrated on 
his wrists as he pointed a period or commenced a narrative. 
He wore a frilled shirt, and a diamond brooch in it. And as 
soon as he came in, he began to flatter Mrs. Costicle, who, 
nevertheless, was silent and distraite ; indeed, her ears were 
at full-cock listening for the arrival of her aristocratic guest. 

He came at last—half an hour late for dinner, with an air 
of ineflable calm, that Elien thought was charming. After 
he had spoken to Mrs. Costicle, he made his way round the 
room, and came to where Henry Butt was sitting, and put his 
hand on his shoulder with a familiar, easy gesture. Then the 
two began to talk; and Ellen felt more than once that the 
keen observant eye of Mr. Porkington rested upon her. What 
could they be talking about, those two? Ellen’s reflections 
were interrupted by Depaty Dibble, who advanced with his 
arm stuck out like a catapult. 

“ Permit me, my dear Miss Costicle, to have the pleasurable 
honor of conducting you to dinner ?” 

“Thank you, Mr. Dibble,” she said, rising and accepting 
his arm. “I know how much pleasure you take—all gentle- 
men do, I suppose—in your dinner !” 

“*Pon my word, Miss Costicle, I take far more pleasure in 
the charming companion that I am blessed with !” 

“Ha!” said Orlando, seating himself opposite the soup, 
“ what have we here ?—My dear, what do I see at your end 
of the table ?” 

“ Everything is down on the card, Costicle,” said Mrs. Cos- 
ticle with dignity. . 

“Ho, ho! What! we've got a bill of fare, have we! For 
my part, I like the good old-fashioned English ways—don’t 
you, Deputy ?—see your joint, and carve yourself. Well, 
well, there's one thing they shan’t deprive me of, with their 
newfangled ye. and that’s the pleasure of taking wine 
with a friend.—Mr. Porkington, my dear sir, a glass of sherry. 
—My dear Deputy, will you join us 2” 

The Deputy swelled out like the frog in the fable. “ Quite 
unfashionable, my dear fellow; but still I agree with you; 
nothing like the old customs—eh, Mr. Porkingteon ?” 

“ No custom can be a bad one that introduces one to a glass 
of good sherry,” said Porkington good-humoredly. 

“Very good, very good!” said the eputy, turning quite 
purple with pleased excitement. “ That reminds me of a 
remark that was made at the Lord Mayor's table, a good 
many years ago, on an occasion when your father—if I’m not 
mistaken, Mr. Porkington, your father, the Viscount—when 
he was present, along with her Majesty’s Ministers.” 

“Run a pin into him,” whispered Harry—‘* run a pin into 
the poor Deputy.” 

“Gracious !” said Ellen ; “ why ?” 

P ci To let the talk out of him; he'll drone on for ever if you 
on’t,’ 

“T like Deputy Dibble’s stories very much,” said Ellen 
demurely, “ and I teg you won't distract my attention.” 

“When Her Majesty’s ministers were dining at my Lord 
Mayor's table,” went on Dibble; “it was the year of the 
Chartist riots, if I'm not mistaken—— What's the matter, 
ee ’—Good gracious, madam, loosen his neck- 
cloth !” 

Porkington had turned deadly pale all of a sudden, and 
clutched at the air with his hands; but he recovered himself 
ina moment. There was nothing to account for it, only Mr. 
Costicle’s ancient butler was tottering round the table, mur- 
muring: “’Ock or sherry ?” 

“A little dizziness, I’m subject to, that’s all,” said Porking- 
ton: “ the late sittings at the House, I fancy, predispose one 
a sort of —— 

e very thing that happened at the Mansion-hou 
table !” crie Dibble. - naan 

te Ah, sir!” said Mrs. Costicle archly, “ you should get a 
wife to look after you, and prevent your keeping such late 
hours !” 

“Tm afraid the wives of most of my friends keep worse 
hours than their husbands.” 

“Ah, that’s because they marry giddy, fashionable crea- 
tures! Some nice domesticated girl, my dear sir, who’s been 
brought up in a quiet family.” 

“ Ah,” said Porkington, with a meck-sigh, “ where shall I 
find such a pheenix? The race is extinct, my dear madam.” 

“ By no means, Mr. Porkington ; you do the sex injustice ; 
they ure to be found, if you men will only look for them.” 

“ Hollo !” said Harry Butt—a couple of glasses of wine had 
removed his shyness—* hollo! why, there’s Mother Budgeon 
peeping in at the door! What is she doing here ?” 

* Don’t expose the secrets of our grandeur,” said Ellen. 
“Ts it possible you haven't recognised our butler 2” 

“ Why, it’s old Budgeon the sexton !” 

“Hush! don’t talk so loud. Whenever we have a dinner- 


make a pretty speech, you should be prepared to follow it 
with a prettier.” 

“And didn’t I?” 

“No, certainly not; you insinuated that we were not par- 
ticularly good friends ;" and, in fact, you made a mess of it 
altogether.” 

_“ Well, that’s not very encouraging.” r ; 

“No; you want praciice; that’s all: these things don’t 
come naturally. Put your brains thiough a sieve, and then 
fry them into crisp little morsels ; else you will never make a 
figure in good society.” vars , 

“ Whet’s that about fried brains? Ab, a very nice dish too,” 
said the Deputy, pricking up his ears; “ taken out of a calf’s 
bead, you mean, Miss Costicle ?” é 

“ Precisely so, Deputy; the very thing we were talking 
about.” 

“ Hang it, Miss Costic'e; don’t hit a fellow like that,” said 
Harry ; “ wait till I think of something like a repartee.” — 

“ Too late, sir; mamma his given the signal for retiring; 
you must jump up and open the door, sir, quick.—There, you 
did that very nicely,” she whispered encouragingly to him as 
she passed out of the room. 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Costicle to Ellen, “I’m very much 
pleased with you; you did everything beautifully. And he 
was watching you all the time—Mr. Porkington, I mean—so 
fatherly; ob, it was beautiful! So romantic, isn’t it, dear ; 
only cook made such a mess of the sweets; however, ’m 
thankful things have gone oft as they did. I wonder what 
he'll settle upon Master Harry. A nice fortune that youth 
will have, what with his own money and what his father 
gives him. Well, it’s better to be born lucky than ich, they 
say ; and, upon my word, I think there’s a great deal of truth 
in the proverb.” 

To be continued. 
———_——_———— 


A BROKEN BRIDGE. 


I reached the little Welsh town of Abermaw (Barmouth) 
one boisterous afternoon in autumn at about four o’clock, 
after a long tramp over the mountains. Abermaw, as its 
name implies, is situated at the mouth of the river Maw- 
ddach, which here forms an estuary about a mile broad. 
The town itself faces the open sea; the harbor les about half 
a mile up the estuary; whilst between the town and the 
harbor was the outline of a huge bridge then in course of con- 
struction. Abermaw is a little bit of a place, consisting of a 
hotel or two, a few shops, a church, three or four dissenting 
ehapels, and about half a dozen lodging-houses, which are 
built on a platform of sand, the work of the sea and river in 
concert or in conflict. The old fishing village is perched 
upon the rocks above, tier upon tier, the lintel-stone of one 
house looking down the chimney of the house below, and is 
reached by rude rocky steps, where the children of the vil- 
lage swarm up and down, and yet rarely contrive to break 
their necks. 

The further shore of the estuary was a triangular spit of 
sand, across which was a track that joined the high-road 
ata point where it commenced to mount the shoulder of a 
wave-beaten cliff on the face of which it was terraced ; for 
on the further or southern side of the estuary the sea washed 
up to the very base of the rocks that formed the rugged 
fringe of this iron-bound coast. There was a ferry from the 
Abermaw side to the spit of sand, and thence, by a detour 
of several miles, you could make your way along the 
southern bank of the river to the town of Dolbadarn. As 
the crow flies, Dolbadarn was not more than seven miles 
distant from Abermaw, but it could net be reached by any 
practicable track in less than from ten to eleven miles; for 
the river took a wide sweep to the north, gnd, in addition to 
the detour thus caused, the first bridge where the road 
crossed the river was ata point a good way wide of Dolba- 
darn, so that, alte gether, the distance was lengthened to that 
above mentioned. On the other hand, if you crossed the 
ferry, and made your way across the sand to the highway, 
the distance was much the same, and this latter route was of 
course only practicable to foot-passengers. 

Although I had reached Abermaw in the guise of a free 
and independent pedestrian, yet my liberty was of a restricted 
nature. My wife and chi'dren had gone by the regular 
¢oach-route to Dolbadarn, an. I had crossed the mountains 
by a wild foot-track, promising to join them that night at 
Dolbadarn in time for dinner; for I had intended to take the 
coach at Abermaw, which would have brought me to the 
end of my journey in good time. This coach, however, I 
had missed by just tive minutes. My walk that day had 
been a long one, and I was rather fagged, and should proba- 
bly have hired a conveyance for the remainder of the dis- 
tance; but the manner of the landlord of the hotel was so 
abrupt, and, as I thought, offensive, in answer to my inqui- 
ries, that I resolved, come what might, he should not be a 
sixpence the richer for me. 

I walked on till I came to a little public-house at the 
further end of the town, close to the rough quay that bor- 
dered the estuary, and turned in there for a glass of beer and 
a crust of bread and cheese, as well as for the purpose of 
making a few inquiries as to my route. 

“ Well, inceed,” said Evan Rowlands the landlord, “ there’s 
no possible way to get to Dolbadarn to-night, not unless you 
take a car from Mr, Chones.” 

“T shan’t have a car from Mr. Jones,” I said. “ Can't I 
hire one anywhere else :” 

Evan shook his head; there was no horse or car in Aber- 
maw except the horses and cars owned by Mr. Jones. 

“Very well, then,” I said, I would walk. 

“ Not possible,” said Evan ; “it’s more than ten miles.” 

“T wouldn't mind the distance, only I've walked five-and- 
twenty miles already.” 

“ Dear me!” said Evan; “ you're very strong !” 

“Can't I get a boat part of the way ?” I suggested. 

Evan put his head out at the door. “ Ne!” he cried; 
“the tide has just turned; it is running down very strong.” 


“Then there is nothing for it but walking,” I said; “T) 





party, they come here. He waits at table, and she helps in 
the cooking—only you mustn’t tell anybody.” | 

“T shall be glad to have a secret with you, Miss Costicle.” | 
_ “ Yes, that will do,” said Ellen, nodding her head approv- | 
ingly—“ that will do for a beginning. We shall begin to, 
civilise you soon. Let us once get you to begin saying what | 
you don’t mean, the rest of your progress will be rapid.” 

“But Ido mean it, Miss Costicle; only I wish that the’ 
secret were of more importance.” 

“As, for instance!” said Ellen, raising her eyebrows 
slightly. 

“ Well,” said Harry, somewhat nonplussed,“ if we were | 
more of friends than we are, you know.” 

“ Ah, you are very maladroit, Mr. Butt: you should never | 
—your friends will teach you that when they teach you 


whist—you should never lead from a single card; if you| 


must go round by Liunfair Bridge.” But I didn’t like the 
idea of this ten miles walk through the mist and gathering 
gloom. 

“Stop!” said Evan. © Why shouldn’t you go over the 
bridge—the railway bridge ?” 

“Ts the bridge passable, then? Can you get across ?” 

“O dear, yes. The gentlemen from the railway come over 
very often, and to-day Hugh Pugh and David Morris did 
come over from the Dolbrith Quarry.” 

“ And what distance will that save me ?” 

“ Four or five miles; yes, sure.” 

“ And the bridge is quite safe ?” 

“Oh, it is very strong and safe indeed; or how should 
Hugh Pugh and David Morris come cver, and tbe railway 
gentlemen too ; yes, sure.” 

* Aud the railway people won't object to my guing over ?” 


“They've all knocked off work for the day, and there 
won’t be a soul near the bridge but yourself.” 

“ Then of course I'll go over it.” 

But I found that there were certain difficulties in the way. 
The railway bridge crcssed the estuary at a point about a 
quarter of a mile frem the little inn that formed the ex- 
tremity of the town, at a spot where its channel was nar 
rowed to a distance of about three quarters of a mile. The 
unfinished bridge was constructed of piles firmly driven into 
the bed of the river, from which rose huge piers of timber 
to the height of about forty feet. Along these were massive 
balks, destined to support the platform of the bridge, whilst 
each tier was strengthened and supported, and strengthened 
and supported its neighbor, by an arrangement of cross- 
beams and ties. 

When I reached the bank of the river with my guide, 
Evan Rowlands, I found that there was a considerable hiatus 
betweea the shore and the nearest pier—about a hundred 
yards, Evan, however, was prepared with a plan for reach- 
ing it. A friend of his was the master of the little sloop, the 
Ann Jones, which was lying in the tiny creek above. He 
and his mate were now on board her, and they had got their 
little dingy with them. Evan would borrow the boat, and 
drop down with the stream, and deposit me at the foot of 
the nearest pier. 

“ But why not ferry me right over the river?” I asked. 

“Not possible,” said Evan. There were shallows and 
quicksands at the other side which at this time of the tide 
were very dangerous. 

So we made our way along the road which overlooks the 
esiuary, till we came to the little harbor. Evan had no diffi- 
culty in borrowing the dingy, and we were soon afloat, shoot- 
ing quickly down the stream. 

Tt was almost dark now, for although the sun was not yet 
down, the storm that was gathering up on the horizon ob- 
scured his light. Great volumes of cloud and vapor were 
driving up before the wind, which howled and moaned in- 
termittently, as blast succeeded blast, and died away again. 
The wind and the tide in opposition made the water pretty 
rough, and our Loat danced up and down in a very lively 
way. Presently the.black skeleton of the bridge loomed 
upon us through the mist, and Evan dexterously brought up 
his boat in the little eddy that was formed by the abutments 
of the pier, and then he called to me to jump from the stern 
of the dingy on to a cross-piece that formed a sort of plat- 
form a foot or so from the water’s edge. 

I jumped, and landed safely on the balk, and then I found 
that my way upwards was by climbing the nearest picr, 
across which were nailed rough, irregular staves, whici 
constituted what is called a workman’s ladder. I had no 
intention of undertaking any acrobatic feats, and the idea of 
climbing up to that giddy height by such rough, unreliable 
supports was distasteful enough. I wouldn’ttry it. I would 
go back in the boat to dry land once more. But the boat 
had spun away on the tide, and was now far out of earshot, 
or indeed eyeshot either. There I stood, then, in the mjdst 
of a rushing, raging sea, upon a balk of timber, embracing a 
huge black pier, the head of which was lost in the gloom 
and mist overhead. I couldn’t'stay here; I must get across 
the bridge at all hazards, and my only way was upwards. 

Up I went slowly, step by step, testing each frail splintered 
stave ere I trusted my weight to it. More than one broke 
away in my hands, and fell into the sea below. But when I 
reached the top, I thought, then all this danger would be 
over. I should find a firm, secure platform—a rail, or, at 
least, a rope for the hand. 

When I came to the top of the pier, I saw stretched out 
before me a beam, suspended, as it seemed, in mid-air, a nar- 
row beam—more like a rope, it seemed to me—stretched over 
this wild abyss of raging waves—that, and nothing else. 
There were footprints in the narrow ridge of timber—it was 
not more than two feet wide at the broadest—and the sight 
of them gave me courage. Men had passed over here be- 
fore me; I would pass too. And so, without giving myself 
a moment more to think, I stepped; and the moment when 
letting go with my hands, I stood upon that topmost reund 
of the ladder, and balanced myself for an instant, as I placed 
my foot upon the plank—that moment in which [ seemed to 
quiver, and sway to and fro, high up on this giddy perch, 
beyond the ken of any human eye—that moment of dizzy 
terror, of strange whiling thoughts, of instincts to cast myself 
headlong into, the sea, was in sensation as any ordinary week 
of placid being; and yet it came and went like any other 
moment, and I stood erect upon the beam, and began my 
perilous way. 

heard the wind far off, bellowing among the breakers 
on the bar; I heard it screeching and howling over the flats. 
I felt a moment’s calm, tbe strange unnatural hush, and 
then the rush and leap of the storm, as it hurtled by me. 
Dashing the salt spray into my eyes, it came, seizing all the 
loose corners of my apparel, and cracking them like whip- 
lashes, carrying away my feeble breath in its wild course, 
but leaving me—yes, thank God—leaving me still balanced 
on my plank. 

The gust had cleared the mists for a space, and I could 
now see before me, though indistinctly enough, but L could 
|see that there was only another length of unprotected balk ; 
beyond that was a broad, safe platform of timber, stretched 
from pier to pier. Ob, to feel that platform safe under my 
feet! I traversed the balk almost atarun. I must reach 
safety before there came another gust of that fierce wind. 

1 heard it coming now, but 1 was almost home—yes, home, 
| for that rough, unsheltered platform, on this rude night, 





seemed like a home tome. I was stepping firmly and quickly 
along. Suddenly a chasm seemed to open under my feet—a 
horrible chasm. The beam on which | stood came suddenly 
to an end. For some eight feet it had been cut away, and 
there was nothing to help me over this dreadful gap. With- 
out wings, it were impossible to pass. 

All hope left me. | knew that to retrace my steps was im- 
| possible tome. Evenif I reached the end from which I had 
started, I should be no better off than here, and the hopeless- 
ness of the position weakened my every nerve. Once moreI 
heard the wind rising, and hurtling along towards me. I 
would cling to life as long as I could. I knelt down on the 
wet, slippery Walk, clasped it with my arms, sat astride it. 
The gust came up fierce and strong, passed over me once 
more—once more spared me. . 

But I felt L could not survive another such attack ; I should 
be blown away like a leaf. And yet there was no hope of 
| escape—none. It was only a question of moments how long, 
| with stiffening limbs, I could cling to this rough beam; then 

a plunge into darkness. 

Still I had time to think. What were my thoughts! A 
, helpless sense of cruelty, of the horrible unfeelingness and 
| malignity of this hurtling wind, of those raging waters, A 
sad mortification, too, and sense of injustice, that I should 





lose my life for nothing; a pleasant ramble turned to such 
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| A 
an evilend. Of the past I thought nothing; it was nothing | termined to attempt it. As soon as the water covered the | humor unsuspected in Charlotte Bronte is manifested, and 
to me now—a tale that was told; that was all. Of the fu- little island on which I stood, I would try to climb this slip-| we know of no other author whose sketches so much remind 
ture, nothing either, except a dim and awful wonder. But) pery beam, that rose from the sand, in which it was partly | us of George Eliot as this delineation of the three curates, 


plainly, vividly before my eyes I saw the figure of my wife, | 
sitting at work by the fire, waiting aud watching for me—for | 


buried, at an angle of about forty-five degrees. 
With the tide rose the wind; with the wind came rain and 


| The writer has completely unbent, relaxed from the severity 


| | which so greatly predominates in her other works, and given 
me, who never should come. That was the bitterness of it. fog. The moon, blurred and indistinct, shone faintly for aj play to a quiet and yet quaint drollery which is positively 
And yet withal I was not unconscious of a certain vague! while, and then vanished altogether, although her diflused | irresistible. 


sense of the ludicrous—of scorn of myself, that I should be | 
thus stuck up astride a beam, like some lad at play, a sport 
for the buftetings ot the elements. With this, too, an un- 
speakable rage; a kind of crushed defiance, a revolt against 
the doom which was imminent, a revolt which felt itself 
hopeless and useless from its beginning. 

hilst all this storm of conflicting thoughts was whirling 
through my brain, the turmoil outside was diminishing. The 
wind had hushed fora while, and across my face there came 
for a momenta sort of ruddy glow, the last beams of the sun 
settling rapidly into the sea. The vapors divided fora mo- 
men}, the huge dark mass of a mountain frowned down upon 
me—for a moment only-—then the clouds encompassed me 
once more—the glow died away—the awful gloomy gray of 
night began to gather in upon me like a net. 

Should I drop into the sea, and end it all? To die in the 
dark would be more horrible than anything else. Even on 
the quietest, most resigned death-bed, the loss of light is the 
most disquieting trouble to the departing soul. Light! more 
light! is the last cry of the spirit in extremity. And now it 
seemed as though nature had determined to spare me no pang 
of all the gathering horrors of my doom. Darkness and des- 
pair were settling down upon my soul. 

Then came the storm once more with a 1ush of gathered 
rain, a howl, a shout, a roar of triumph, as the shrill wind 
trumpeted past, precursor of more furious blast. I could 
bear no more. A sapless, nerveless form I was, swept from 
the beam like a withered leaf froma branch, and I fell— 
catching at some cposs-beams as I fell, but losing my hold in 
amoment, and dropping helplessiy down. 

Onee more consciousness returned. A vague silvery light 
was diffused about me, above were stars shining, huge balks 
of timber glimmered overhead. I was stretched upon a bed 
of wet sand, lying on my back, looking up into the sky. 

I was not dead, then. No! Was I maimed, crushed? I 
drew up one limb after another, fearing lest a sudden shout 
of agony should betray some grievous hurt. But no! I was 
sound in limb; and asI raised myself and looked about, I 
felt that, except for dizziness and a wonderful ringing that 
was ceaselessly going on in my heed, I was unhurt. And I 
was saved? That was as migit happen. 

When L rose and stood upon my feet, I looked around me, 
and saw that I had fallen upon « little island, a narrow spit 
of sand that had formed in the edéy caused by the pile of 
the bridge. On each side of it ran a strong and rapid cur- 
rent. All this I saw by the light of the moon, sometimes 
bright, sometimes obscured, as she parted her way among the 
fast driving clouds. 

Distantly across the waters shone the lights of the little 








town. It had its gas lamps, which sparkled brilliantly in 
the night; and from out of the black rocks which showed | 
against the sky-liné} here and there the soft light of a candle 


in a cottage window gleamed like a fairy lamp. |} 


On the other side of the estuary there were no lights; but 
the straining eye might discern the gloom of high hills, that | 
seemed, indeed, only like darksome chasms in the sky; but | 
as I watched, I saw a tiny star that was gliding among | 
the rocks. Now seen, now Tost, I followed it with long- | 
ing eyes ; and listening intently, 1 heard the clatter of | 
horses’ hoofs, and the murmur of whecls rising and fall- | 
ing, as the road wound in and out among the rocks further 
or nearer. It was some carriage rolling rapidly towards | 
home—towards my home, and here was I a castaway. 

I shouted, but my voice seemed lost in the great space. 
The wind carried it up the river, blew it away into stifled 
fragments. It was useless to cry. No one would hear me. 
How long should I have to live? Was there any chance 
that I might yet escape? I could not swim; the channel 
on either side was, therefore, an unpassable barrier. Even 
had I been an excellent swimmer, I doubt if in my en- 
feebled state I could have won the further bank of the 
channel, where the current was running the least swiftly. 
How long would my island remain uncovered by the sea? 

Six or eight feet above my head, tangled masses of sca- 
weed hanging in the interstices of the woodwork showed the 
highest reach of the tide. The ebb had commenced an hour 
betore I started from Abermaw. Allowing an hour for my 
subsequent adventures, the ebb would still have three hours 
to run; then ancther three hours’ flood would elapse before 
the tide would once more reach me. I remembered that I hada 
flask of metal in my pocket which still contained a dram of 
brandy, and that I had a few fragments of biscuit in my 
pocket, remaining of some that my wife had packed up for 
my use a couple of days before. I drank the brandy and 
munched the biscuits, and felt again hopeful. Six hours! 
Why, in that time help might come. Death was no longer 
imminent. 

But I was entirely wrong. Thestrongcouth-westerly gales 
had piled up the waters about the mouth of the estuary, so 
that the ebb was checked, and the flood inereased, and the 
tide ran out only some three hours. I must have been longer 
lying on the sand, too, than I had calculated, for, as T watched 
the waters hurrying down on each side of me, I notived that 
the current seemed to slacken all of a sudden: then it 
stopped, so that a fragment of bleached wood that was float- 
ing downward came to a rest, then moved slowly once more 
upwards. The tide had turned. 

In a very short time the expanse of waters before me, that 
had just now seemed a broad river outlet, scored and marked 
with sand-banks, assumed the appearance of an agitated sea. 
Short waves hurried along, their white crests gleaming in the 
moonlight; they came in serried lines, tier over tier; the 
hoarse roar of the advancing tide reverberated in the air, 
mingling in my brain with the strange rattle as of; bells that 
never ceased to jangle therein. 

How remorseless they seemed those waves hurrying up, 
like hounds who view their prey! And yet it was a solemn 
scene; and what there was of dignity and grandeur in the 
sight, half reconciled me to the thought that my life would 
be swallowed up ere long in these advancing battalions of 
serried waves; for now the bitterness of death was past; its 
terrors had vanished; I felt a profound sadness—that 
was all. 

How far could I climb up these slimy, slippery posts and 
buttresses, that seemed to mock me with their lying proflers 
of safety? A couple of cross-beams or ties which bound to- 
gether the Jower ends of the piers aflorded at their intersec- 
tion a sort of angular resting-place, where I could, for a time 
perhaps, find a refuge from the waves. This was far below 
high-water mark, so that to reach it would only give me a 











short respite from my final agony; but, for all that, I de- 


light still made everything darkly visible. Soon the waves 
were dashing at my feet, the cand a pulp beneath them. Now 
was the time to make my last effort for a little more life. 
But I found that I had overrated my own powers. I crawled 
a few feet up the slippery timber; then I fell back. Again I 
tried, and again; but it was of no use. Strength does not 
come of eager Cesire to be strong. Ali that Icould do was to 
clasp my arms around the beam, and stand upright, awaiting 
the coming of the waters. 

The water rose, not gradually, but in pulses. Smaller waves 
came and went, and left no change of level; but every now 
and then some heavier, fiercer billow would come in with a 
devouring sweep, covering me with its foam and spray, re- 
ceding again, ut at each recession leaving a greater depth of 
swaying, life-like water. These attacks, like buffets from the 
hand of some skilled boxer, left me weaker and weaker at 
every blow. And it was so treacherous too, the water. It 
would draw away for a time, leaving me free almost to my 
knees; and then, asif driven by some sudden impulse, it 
would gather itself up, and return in a great seething swathe 
of water that would swallow me up from head to foot. 

The end was fast coming now. I had ceased to feel any- 
thing. Only a dogged determination to stick to life to the 
last, kept me clinging to my beam. 

But, what was that sound? A long end piercing scream, a 
roar, and a rumble, and a rattle—it was an engine ! 

An engine coming along the completed part of the bridge, 
shricking and screaming, and dashing out great wafts of white 
steam into the stormy air. Thesound gave me fresh life and 
vigor. Human creatures were within reach, atal! events. If 
I could make them hear me, I might yet be saved. 

The engine came slowly along, and I heard the voices of 
men shouting to one snother. Why, then, should they not 
hear me? I tried, too, to shout, but my voice stuck in my 
throat. Icouldn’t make a sound louder than a whisper, no, 
not with all the good-will I had to shout like an archangel. 

The engine came so near at last that IT could see the glow 
of her fires through the interstices of the flooring of the 
bridge. And now there were men standing with lanterns at 
the very extremity of the bridge ; and still I could not make 
them hear. 

For an instant the glad thought had struck me that I had 
been missed, and these men had come to look for me; but 
the next moment I saw the folly of the idea. Days might 
elapse before my fate was known. I was not even yet be- 
yond the time I had fixed for reaching home. No; the men 
were railway workmen, perhaps going to a night’s shift of 
work on the bridge; and I couldn’t make them hear. 

Suddenly, I heard a sharp quick bark, and then a growl as 


: _ A little further on, however, we come to more 
| serious business ; and the terrible machinery riots which so 
| disastrously retarded commercial progress at the period at 
which this history is fixed, afford excellent scope for those 
graphic descriptions in which Currer Bell stands almost un- 
rivalled. The West Riding of Yorkshire, and some parts of 
Lancashire, were especially subjected to hardship and emeutes 
on account of these improvements and inventions in manu- 
facture, and the sketch of Robert Moore’s campaign against 
the bigoted factory operatives in his employ and that of his 
neighbors is only a fancy one as regards the disposition of 
the events. Such things were common at the time of the 
Luddite riots, but in adopting these riots as the foundation 
of her story, the author also took characters living in her 
own day and at her own door, so to speak, heping they would 
thus pass unrecognized. But the fact that the riots occurred 
thirty years previously did not blind the people portrayed to 
the knowledge that they were gazing upon their own por- 
traits. The Yorkes, the three curates, and Mrs. Prior are all 
portraits, whilst Shirley herself is Emily Bronte idealized, or 
rather what Emily would have been had she been placed in 
different circumstances. 

Though the book is singularly strong in individualities, 
there is, further, more general merit in its writing. Its scenic 
effects are beautiful; the deep love of nature which possessed 
the soul of Currer Bell is more observable here than else- 
where. It is what we should describe as a novel good “ all 
round,” Ithas no weak side; it is the most perfect piece of 
writing the author has left behind her. There is not the 
terrible sweep of fashion we see in “ Jane Eyre;” the rough- 
nesses of life are smoothed down a little, and it seems 
altogether more humanized and humanizing. The most oppo- 
site events are touched upon skilfully. Who can forget, for 
instance, the description of the revival in the new Wesleyan 
Chapel at Briarfield, when “ Doad o’ Bill’s” annourced posi- 
tively that he had “ fun’ (found) liberty,” and the excitement 
amongst the brethren was intense. Why can’t these worthy 
people take their religion a litle more quietly? As our 
author says on this occasion, “ the roof of the chapel did not 
fly off; which speaks volumes in praise of its solid slating.”’ 
| A little further on we get onother sample of power, occurring 
|in the description of a female character. “ Nature made hes 
jin the mood in which she makes her briars and thorns; 

whereas for the creation of some women she reserves the 
May morning hours, when with light and dew she woos the 
primrose from tie turf, and the lily from the woodmoss.” 
) Again, we find in this novel that although Currer Bell was 
}not a great pectess through the usual medium of measured 
| cadence, she could write fine, genuine poetry in prose setting. 
| Witness the following description of nature put into the 











of anger or inquiry, and I was conscious that there was a dog | mouth of Shirley :— 


with the men above. The dog’s faculties were keener than 
the men’s; perhaps it was possible I might make hin 
ear; so I barked, a shrill snapping bark, with which I had 
often deceived my own terrier Jock, The dog acknowledged 
the challenge, and replied furiously. Then TI heard the voice 
of a man shouting to the dog to be quiet ; but the dog barked 
still more furiously, standing at the verge of the platform, as 
though 1t would throw itself over. Then some men came to 
the edge of the platform too, and peered over, and then in 
my extremity I gave a cry—a wild, despairing cry. Thena 
huge hoarse wave dashed over me. 

If it had not been for the consciousness that help was near, 

could not have held on against that furious rush of waters ; 
bat I did hold on, at least I think so; and’-when the wave re- 
ceded, a bright dazzling light shone into my eyes, a light from 
the bridge, where some one was holding what seemed to be 
a portable sun, but that was actually a piece of burning mag- 
nesium wire. Then everything disappeared in the blackest 
darkness. 

“ Did you see anything ?” cried a voice. 

“ ]’'m not sure: I thought I saw something move.” 

A couple of lamps from the engine were now brought, and 
placed at the edge of the platform: they lit up the beams 
and rafters of the bridge, but the light seemed to be lost in 
the dark waters. Ah! they would never see me! 

Once more I had strength to cry. 

“ Ah! its a man down there,” I heard somebody shout. 

A long plank was run over the gap in the bridge, then 
another; along the two, a portable windlass was quickly 
wheeled ; a bucket descended, in it a man with a lantern. 

“ Hollo, mate!” he cried as he caught sight of my white 
face in the focus of his lamp, “ what the deuce are you doing 
here?’ 

In another moment I was standing in safety on the further 
side of the bridge. I owed my rescue to the unexpected 
visit of the chief-engineer of the line, who had come down 
to see with his own eyes the manney in which the bridge be- 
haved ina heavy gale, and had dtiven with the engine to the 
farthest accessible point of the piatform. 

What a comforting glass of hot brandy-and-water that was 
of which I partook by the warmth of the engine furnace, and 
how exhilarating the ran homewards on the swift shrieking 
— 

was at Dolbadarn in time for dinner, after all. As I sat 
down te the cheerful meal with friends who were discuss- 
ing the light ordinary topics of the day, I looked about 
me, wondering if I were really here in actual corporeal 
presence, or if my life had ended in that last rush of water, 
and I were only dreaming, “ for in that sleep of death what 
dreams may come !’—Chambers's. 


——_>—__——_ 


THE BRONTES. 
(Conelusion.) 


There can be no doubt that the first and greatest cause of 
the extreme vividness of the writings of Charlotte Bronte 
and her sisters is the fact that most of the characters de- 
picted are as faithful copies from real life as though an artist 
had sat down and limned their features. More so: for the 
artist has nothing to do with psychological characteristics, 
which, in the case of the authors, are as accurately described 
as the features. Having fixed upon their subjects for 
analysis, they clung to them like a shadow or a second self, 
and the very isolation by which they were surrounded lent 
strength to their conceptions. The characters are tru? to 
their respective natures, and their final ends are fearlessly 
worked out. Having spoken of the book which made the 
fame of Charlotte Bronte, let us glance at her next most 
important work, and the one which we like best of all— 
“Shirley.” It opens with a chapter in which a vein of 


“Tsaw—I now see-—a woman-Titan: her robe ef blue air 
spreads to the outskirts of the heath where yonder flock is 
grazing; a veil, while as an avalanche, sweeps from her head 
to her feet, aud arabesques of lightning flame on its borders, 
| Under her breast 1 see her zone, purple like that horizon ; 
{through its blush shines the star of evening. Her steady eyes 
I cannot picture; they are clear—they are deep as lakes— 
they are lifted and tuil of worship—they tremble with the 
softness of love and the lustre of prayer. Her forehead has 
the expanse of a cloud, and is paler than the early moon, 
risen long before dark gathers; she reclines her bosom on the 
ridge of Stillbro’ Moor; her mighty hands are joined beneath 
it So kneeling, face’ to face she speaks with God. That 
Eve is Jchovah’s daughter, as Adam was his son.” 


Our young poets might well covet a power of poetic 
description like this. As with all true poetry, there is not 
only the form but the halo. The expression, coming as it 
did from the fecling, begets in us the feeling again. Other 
passages of equal beauty could be culled from “ Shirley,” 
gems glittering here and there im a great broad field. 
Nature, love, happiness, misery, loss, gain, are the themes 
dilated upon, on each of which much is given to delight, to 
improve, and to engender sympathy. 

Charlotte Bronte exhibits a marked contrast in one respect 
to the greatest female novelist at present living, and perhaps 
“ Shirley” is the clearest example of what we mean. Her 
faith is unwavering—faith in the Unseen. But because He 
is Unseen she would teach us that that is no reason why He 
should be Unknown. Neither does she form imp ssible 
ideals. Shirley is as grand a character in her way as Doro- 
thea Brooke, but we can comprehend her better. And 
though Shirley’s soul was deep, and she had yearnings after 
greatness, her hopes were not placed beyond fruition, as in 
the case of Dorothea. The former says: “ Indisputably, a 
great, good, handsome man is the first of created things. I 
would scorn to contend for empire with him. Shall my left 
hand dispute for precedence with my right ?—shall my heart 
quarrel with my pulse ?—shall my veins be jealous of the 
blood which fills them?’ Some feeling of this kind, of 
course, Dorothea indulged towards Mr. Cassaubon ; but in 
her case the idol is shattered, whilst Shirley obtains in the 
Jove of Louis Moore all that she craves for. It was Doro- 
thea’s fate to be always finding humanity fail, and created 
things insufficient to fill the void in her nature. In this sense 
Shirley is the superior character. Beside her love, she had a 
truer insight into the means of procuring happiness. She 
discovered that it must sometimes be worked for with her 
own hands. Thus, then, was her nature completely rounded. 
With reverence to the Supreme were added his richest gift 
of love and the Jink of benevolence to bind her to the rest of 
mankind. Not so serenely beautiful as Dorothea, and not 
perhaps so lofty in intellect, she is yet a more successtul 
character. On her forehead there is not written—Failure. 

If the sisters Bronte had early in life been accustomed to 
mingle in society, and had not been imprisoucd within the 
walls of Llaworth parsonage, there can be little question that 
ve should have had more masterly and more general works 
from their hands. The skill they exhibit in delineating life 
should not have been confined to the inhabitants of those 
northern moors, but should have been employed in other 
haunts aad other scenes likewise. Their ticid bas been 
necessarily restricted, though their genius had full play on 
the subjects within their reach. : 

But to demonstrate the capacity to turn experience to ac- 
count wherever it might be obtained, we only need to direct 
the reader’s attention to Charlotte Bronte’s latest work, 
“Villette.” It is redolent of the flavor of Brussels, where the 
author and her sister spent some years of their lives. To the 
ordinary English reader it is probably the most uninteresting 
of all the works of Miss Bronte, as page after page is com- 
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sed mostly of French, and that sometimes difficult and ‘in living is himself. If all else perished and he remained, 1| concentrate so much regret as are found embedded in this 
idiomatic. This doubtless operated to some extent against its, should still continue to be; and if all else remained and he | utterance ?— 
popularity with the mass of novel-readers, though the book | were annihilated, the universe would turn to a mighty | 
seems to have earned the most lavish encomiums from the | stranger ; I should not seem a part of it. My love for uinton 
critics. It exhibits, however, the genius neither of “ Jane | is like the foliage in the woods; time will change it, ?m well | I of the a eh, 
Eyre” nor of “ Shirley ;” it is, in truth, superior to the fiction | aware, as- winter changes the trees. My love for a How could [ taste the empty world again ? 
of ninety per cent. of novelists, but it scarcely warranted the | resembles the —— es — oe m4 'This was no maundering of a simply sentimental spirit, but 
extravagant terms of praise which were showered upon it by | delight, but necessary. Nelly, am Heathe itt! oe : YS, | the outcome of a soul that had sutfered, and had not lost its 
the reviewers. These valuable individuals, however, were, as | always in my mind; not as a pleasure any more than Lam girensth, though deep sorrow encompassed it, and obscured 
is too often the case unfortunately, wise after the event—that | always a pleasure to myself, but as my own being. ’ its vision. There was not the light that shone in the old 
is, they found it tolerably safe to eulogize a new work from! Then comes Catherine's death—when she asks forgiveness days, and the regret that has overtaken many a heart formed 
the hand of one who had already established her position as) for having wronged him, and Heathclill answers, “ Kiss me |, truthful and fine utterance in one who was gifted with a 
amongst the most original writers of the age. Oue or two of) again; and don’t let me see your eyes! IL forgive what you | power of expression beyond her fellows. But the last lines 
the dramatis personw evoke sentiments of approval on ac-| have done to me. I love my murderer—but yours! How) which this wonderfully-gifted woman ever wrote strike us 
count of their origiaality, conspicuous amongst them being | can 17” The tale of woe proceeds ; the despairing man | as being specially noteworthy. They are an address to the 
Mr. Paul Emanuel and “Miss de Bassompierre ; but on the) jonging for the dead, until at last he faces death, and being | Deity; space fails us to quote them all, but as a specimen of 
whole, the book is disappointing, for there is no one character | asked if he will have the minister, replies—* I tell you have | their strength we may give the following :— 
whose fortunes we are anxious to follow; and a novel which | nearly attained my heaven; and that of others is altogether | 
fails to beget a personal interest must be said to have lost its | unvalued and uncoveted by me.” He then sleeps beside her ; 
chief charm. the tragedy of eighteen years is complete. A great deal has 

Emily Bronte—for it is now time that we should say some-| peen said on the question whether such a book as “ Wuthet- 
thing of the two other persons in this remarkable trio—was, | jng Heights” ought to be written, and Charlotte Bronte her- 
in certain respects, the most extraordinary of the three sisters. | self felt impelled to utter some weids of defence for it. 
She has this distinction at any rate, that she bas written a 
book which stands aa completely alone in the language 4s) possibly organizations upon whom it might exercise a baleful 


I dare not let it languish, ; 
Dare not indulge in memory’s rapturous pain ; 
Once drinking deep of that divinest anguish, 


Vain are the thousand creeds 

That move men’s hearts ; unutterably vain ; 
Worthless as withered weeds, 

Or idlest paths amidst the boundless main. 





Holding so fast by thine infinity. 
* * x * 


does the “ Paradise Lost” or the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” This) jnfluence. With regard to the drawing of Heathelift, Currer 


o: itself, setting aside subject and construction, is no mean 
eminence. Emily Jane Bronte, as is well known, was the 
youngest but one of the Rey. Mr. Bronte’s children, and died 
before she was thirty ycars of age. Early in life she displayed 
a singularly masculine bent of intellect, and astonished those 
with whom she came in contact by her penetration, and that 
settlement of character which generally comes with age. She 
went from home twice, once to school and once to Brussels, 
but it was like the caging of a lioness, and her soul yearned 
for the liberty of home. When in Brussels she attracted and 
impressed deeply all those who came across her, and M. 
Heger declared she should have been a man, for her “ pow- 
erful reason would have deduced new spheres of discovery 
from the knowledge of the old, and her strong, imperious will 
would never have been daunted by opposition or difficulty ; 
never have given way but with life.” 

On her return to Haworth she began to lose in beauty but 
to gain in impressiveness of feature, and she divided her time | 
between homely domestic duties, studies, and rambles. | 
Shrinking entirely from contact with the life which sur- 
rounded her, she gave herself up to nature, the result being 
apparent in her works, waich reveal a most intimate acquaint- 
ance with the great Mother in all her moods. Iler mind was 
absolutely free to all the lessons which she should teach, and 
ahe embraced them with the most passionate longing. “ Her 
native hills were far more to her than a spectacle ; they were 
what she lived in, and by, as much as the wild birds, their 
tenants, or as the heather, their produce.” Ter descriptions, 
then, of natural scenery, are what they should be, and all 
they should be. Any reader of her works must perforce ac 
knowledge the accuracy of these observations. Her life, 
however, seemed to be an unprized on, except by that sister 
who loved Ler profoundly, and who keenly appreciated ber 
genius as it essayed to unfold its wings in the sun. But 
whilst che lived the world made no sign of recognition of her 
strangely weird powers. When illness came her indomitable 
will still enatled her to present an unflinching front to sym- 
pathizing friends. She refused to see the doctor, and would 
not have it that she was ill. To the lost she retained an 
independent spirit, and on the day of her death she arose 
and drested herself as usual. fer end reminds us of that 
of her brother Branwell, whose will was so strong that he 
insisted on standing up to die and did actually so die. Emily 
did everything for herself on that last day, but as the hours 
drew on she got manifestly worse, and could only whisper in 
gasps. The end came when it was too late to profit by human 
skill. 

“ Wuthering Heights,” the principal work she has left be- 
hind her, shows a massive strength which is of the rarest 
description. Its power is absolutely Titanic ; from the first 
page to the last it reads like the intellectual throes of a giant. 
Jt is fearful, it is tree, and perhaps one of the most unplea- 
sant books ever written; but we stand in amazement at the 








dell scarcely thought the creation of such beings justifiable, 


but she goes on to say that “ the writer who possesses the 


| 
{ 
Where the mind is healthy it can do no harm; but there are | To waken doubt in one 
creative gift owns something of which he is not always mas- | 


ter—something that, at times, strangely wills and works for 
itself.’ We are afraid that if this opirion were pushed to its 
logical issues it would be found incapable of being supported. 
A multiplication of such books as “ Wuthering [eights” 


without corresponding genius would be a lamentable esi | 


no doubt; yet, while we cannot defend it altogether possibly 
as it stands, we should regret never having seen it, as one of 
the most extraordinary and powerful productions in the 
whole range of English literature. 

Anne Bronte, the youngest of the three sisters, was unlike 
Charlotte and Emily in disposition and mental constitution. 
She was not so vigorous, and seemed more dependent upon 
the sympathy of others. These characteristics are apparent 
in her works, though in her principal novel there are touches 
which almost remind one of Emily. She was, nevertheless, 
deficient in the enersy which distinguished her sisters, and 
was altogether frailer in body, and more tender and serene 
in spirit. The devotional clement in her nature was very 
strong, as will be seen from a perusal of her poems. Her 
sensiliveness was great, and apt to be wounded by the bitter 
experiences she was cailed upon to endure as one of the class 
of ill-treated individuals called governesses. Some of these 
experiences she has commemorated in the story of “ Agnes 
Grey,” which, however, shows no notable powers of penctra- 
tion and insight such as the world had been accustomed to 
look for in the authors bearing the cognomen of Belt. It is 
the most inferior of all the works written by the sisters, 
though interesting in many aspects. Possessed of a less 
determined will than Eniuly, Ance Bronte bore her sufferings 
patiently, and as the hour of dissolution approached, the 
terrors which had bound her spirit were dissipated, and she 
passed away, we are assured, in a cali and triumphant man- 
ner. Iler Jast verses are most beautiful in sentiment, and 
worked out with considerable skill. 


Though earth and man were gone, 
And suns and universes ceased to be, 
And Thou wert left alone, 
Every existence would exist in Thee. 


There is not room for death, 

Nor atom that his might could render void ; 
Thou, Thou art Being and Breath, 

And what Thou art may never be destroyed. 


We will not stay to investigate the theology of this passage, 
but as a specimen of poetic vigor it is well worthy of reprint- 
ing. The poems of Charlotte Bronte strike us as being the 
least excellent in the collection. Correct as they are in sen- 
timent and expression, they lack the emphasis to be per- 
ceived in those of her sisters. The probavility is that while 
Emily and Anne Bronte would have attained considerabie 
eminence as poets, Charlotte would have wasted her powers 
on a branch of literature to which she was not quite adapted. 
In the ease of Emily, the brief, decisive, epigrammatic form 
of expression suited her genius, just as the devotional 
cadence suited that of Anne, but Charlotte had better scope 
in a more didactic and extended style. 

One spirit breathes through the poems of Acton Bell— 
that which animates the trembling suppliant appealing to 
Heaven. They are allasingle cry couched in ditterent, but 
exquisite language, the ery of a dependent tor guidance by 
a Sovereign hand. ‘The moods may ditler, but the substance 
of the soul’s aspiration is the same, and there are few 
sweeter religious poems than that which contains the last 
thoughts and wishes of Acton Bell. The verses are so well 
known that we refrain from reproducing them; but they 
may be taken as a good illustration of the spirit which 
animated the author, and form a touching farewell to a world 
in which she could never be said to have been at home. 

With regaid to the position which the Brontes oceupy 
amongst authors, we express ourselves with some diffidence. 
In summing up their general merits, and pronouncing upon 





It is a curious question how this gentle woman, neverthe- 
less, came to write such a narrative as “The Tenant of Wild- 
feli Hall,” which in some of its details is more offensive and 
repulsive than the great piece de resistance of her next eller 
sister. The drunken orgies of Mr. Huntingdon and his com- 
panions cannot fail to be diswusting to the reader, vivid 
though the relation may be in color. Most probably that 
portion of the story was suggested by the sad practical ac- 
quaintance the author had been compelled to make of the 
efleets of the vice of drunkenness in her brother Branwell. 





their works, it must be done as a whole, aud with no singling 
;out of particular excellences. So, while Charlotte Bronte 
| infinitely eclipses novelists of the highest reputations in iso- 

lated qualities—such as those we Lave already endeavored to 
| point out—it must be confessed that when we speak of her 
as the artist it cannot be as pertaining to the very highest 
rank. Her genius is intense, but not broad, and it is breadth 
alone which distinguishes the loftiest minds. 

But if she fails to attain the standard of the few writers 
who have been uplifted by common consent to the highest 





The sorrow entailed by his conduct weighed upon her deeply, | pinnacle of fame, she is the equal of any authors of the 


and she gave relief to her feelings by picturing the sin with 
all its hideous consequences and deformity through the me- 
dium of fiction. It might be that she had hope such a revel- 





second rank. It is not too much to predict, in fact, that 


many meretricious works which have beea commended for 


public admiration wil) lose in popularity, while those of 


ation would be eflective for good, and certainly all who read | which we have been speaking will increase. It is impossible 


the story cannot but be aflected by that wretched pertion of | for two of the works of Charlotte Bronte to fall out of our 
! ; ims cou it devoted to the delineation of a drunkard. It is the strong- | literature. ‘They have been stamped as genuine gold and 
girl who would Lave passed in a crowd as an insignificant) est, the most striking part of the volume, and the mystery of | will keep continually in circulation. Works which fail to 
person, and who bad had litle or no experience of the Ways] jts production by such a pure soul as Anne Bronte’s can dnly | pass this ordeal are’ those which are either weak or false ; 
of the world. Tn Heathelift, Emily Bronte has drawn the | be explained on the hypothesis we have assumed, ‘The love | these are both strong and true. We obtain from the author 





almost incredible fact that it was written by a slim country 








greatest villain extant, after Iago. Tle has no match out of | 
Shakspeare. The Mephisiopheles of Goethe’s “ Faust” is a} 
erson of gentlemanly proclivities compared with Heathelill. | 
here is not a redeeming quality in him; his coarseness is) 
very repellent; he is a unique specimen of the human tiger. | 





ameliorating circumstance in his favor, one link which con-} 
nects him with humanity, namely, his regard for one of his| 
victims, Hareton Earnshaw. But we cannot agree with her; 
his feeling towards Earnshaw is excessively hke that feline 
affection which sometimes destroys its own ollspring. As to 
his alleged esteem for Nelly Dean, perhaps also the less said 
about that the better. But “ Wuthering Heights” is a mar- 


| 


of Gilbert Markham fot the attractive and clever widow is a | 
delightful episode, and excellently told, and the closing! 
chapters go very far to redeem the unpleasantness we were | 
compelled to encounter in the body of the work. As with 


of “ Jane Eyre” no multitude of characters, but those we do 
get we become closely familiar with—and one being of 
veritable flesh and blood is worth a thousand insubstantial 
imitations. The novels deal with no particular forms of 


. F - . - Emily, Anne Bronte’s strong point as a novelist was in the | religious belief, or social questions, which the author would 
Cherlotte Bronte in her digest of this character finds one! delineation of one grand master passion from the moment | doubtless but have regarded as accidents of which she cared 


when it entered into the soul to the time when it assumed 
complete and undisputed possession of it. We see this, 


again in another direction in Mr. Huntingdon. In both causes, 
however, it is finally left with as repulsive an appearance as | 
the graphie pencils of the artists were able to command. No! 


to take no account; and hence we may affirm that after the 
lapse of fifty years her works would read as freshly as when 


tyranny of passion in Heathcliff; we behold the tyranny , they first made their appearance. 


It was humanity she strove to produce; not its ereeds, 
crotcheis, or peculiarities; and it is for this reason that the 
labor will triumphantly stand the test of time. The inner 


“ell sekealee tn lekiers. We chalie gol , | one can affirm that vice is ever winked at: it is, on the con-| life of a soul is very much the same in all ages. Its hopes, 
Soananuines aah Swe ae war a be _ - Kd to pro-) trary, drawn without cloak or veil, in order that its devotees | its fears, and its joys do not change with the changing seasons 
D J Bitte Hea osphere secs So = 


surcharged with suppressed electricity, sud bound in with 
the blackness of tempest and desolation. From the time 
when young Heathclifl is introduced to us, “ as dark almost 
as if he came from the devil,’ to the last page of the story, 
there is nothing but savagery and ferocity, except when we 
are taken away from the persons to the scenes of the narra- 
tives, and treated to those pictures in which the author excels. 
The Heights itself, the old north-country manor-house, is 
made intensely real to us, but not more so than the central | 
figure of the story, who, believing himself alone onc night, | 
throws open the lattice, and cries with terrible anguish, 

“Cathy ! ob, my beart’s darling. Tear me this once. Cath- 

erine, at last!” Then his history is recapitulated, by one who 
witnessed his life in all its stages; and in the passage where 
Catherine informs her nurse that she las promised to marry 

Edgar Lintor, but ought not to have done so, we get the fol- 

lowing example of concentrated force :— 

“T have no more business to marry Elgar Linton than I 
have to be in heaven. But it would degrade me to marry 
Heathcliff now; so he shall never know how L love him, and 
that not because he’s handsome, Nelly, but because he’s more 
myself than Lam. Whatever our souls are made of, his and 
mine are the same; and Linton’s is as different as moonbeams 
from lightning, or frost from fire.....Who is to separate us? 
they'll meet the fate of Milo. I cannot express it; but surely 
you and everybody have a notion that there is, or should be, 
an existence of yours beyond you. What were the use ot 
my creation if I were entirely contained here? My great 
miseries in this world have been Heathclifl’s miseries, and 1 
watched and felt each from the beginning ; my great thought) 








may be ashamed, or that those who were in danger of becom. | 
ing its vielims maybe arrested and appalied. Sach, we take 

it, is the great lesson of “ The Tenant of Wildfell Iall,” and | 
readers, even without sympathy for the author, would be 

unjust to aflirm that the lesson is not taught with sufticient | 
distinctiveness and force. There are some things which only 

need to be described to be abhorred ; and this feeling proba- | 
bly led to the production of the work just alluded to. 

Of the litde volume of poetry written conjointly by | 
Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell, and published before their | 
prose works, there is not much to be said, except that it} 
might teach a lesson to the poets of the present day, that | 
the best inspiration after all is to be derived from contact | 
with Nature herself. Many of these verses are not only | 
Wordsworthian in their simplicity of expression, but also in 
their reverent feeling for the Great Teacher of all true poets. 
They are rills which spring from the best source of inspira- 
tion, and, whilst they de net lose the idiosyneracies of their 
respective anthors, ave all imbued with intense love of out- | 
ward beauty, and breathe of the native heath upon which | 
they were in most part written. The poems which bear 
traces of the highest flight of imagination are undoubtedly | 
those of Ellis Bell. Her genius here attains a more refined , 
expression, without losing anything ef its power. In seve- 


and the revolving years. Ages pass away, and those writers 
and writings Which have ouly appealed to transient phases 
of thought or particular changes of society are swept away 
us by a resistiess current, whilst those who defy the 
potency of the waves are the gifted few who have shown 
the genuine power of interpreting nature, or of dealing 
With the passions of the human heart.—Cornhill. 
Ey 


A SCENE IN CAIRO. 
BY WILLIAM GILBERT. 


Among the many reformations carried out in the domestic 
administration of Egypt during the sovereignty of the pre- 
sent Khedive, one of the most praiseworthy, yet perhaps the 
least known, is the vast improvement which has been effected 
in female medical education. Strange as it may appear, in 
this respect at least the enlightenment or civilisation of 
modern Egypt is vastly superior to our own; and the com- 
parison will held good not only as respects the general pub- 
lie, but the majority of the medical profession as well. 

While in England the Faculty, as a rule, haze set their 
faces against the admission of women into the profession, the 
doctors in Egypt have not only encouraged them to study 





ral instances she bas surrounded an old subject with new and | medicine, at least as far as the diseases of women and child- 
delightful interest, and even where her choice has fallen | ren are concerned, but, with the approbation of the Khedive, 
upon more sombre subjects, the originality is so great that} have drawn out and established for them a curriculum of 
we are lost in admiration, and enter fully into the theme, prefessional education, including chemistry, botany, physio- 
glad of the new thoughts even when the old theme, ger se, logy, and female anatomy, which are carried to a degree fully 


has no charm for us. Amongst the many fine things which 
have been said of Memory, where are there four lines which 


on a par with a pass examination at Apothecaries’ Hall, in 
London. 
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The result of this has been that, while in London a large 


proportion of the women of the working classes, and nine- 
teen out of twenty of the female paupers of our workhouses, 
sre attended by women whose principal recommendation 
among the medical profession seems to be that they have 
received no scientific education whatever, in Cairo, even 
among the lowest population, the women and children are 
attended by well-instructed female practitioners. These, in 
point of ability and devotion to their particular branch of the 
' profession, will perhaps not be inferior to the average male 
practitioner in any part of the world. 
My attention was first called to this subject about two years 


since. When dining one day at the tadle-d’hole in Shepherd's | 


Hotel, Cairo, I accidentally seated myself beside a French 
gentleman, Dr. X——, who, I shortly found, bad resided 
twenty years in Egypt, and was a member of the Viceroy’s 
Army Medical Staff. 

The conversation turned on the state of the medical pro- 
fession in Egypt, in the course of which he adverted to the 
extreme difficulties which attended the introduction of the 
study of medicine into the country ; this not solely arising, as 
Was erroneously imagined, from the fatalism which forms so 


vast a portion of the Mohammedan creed, but from the great | 


aversion they had to allcw male medical practitioners to at- 
tend their fainilies. 


Indeed, so great was their repugnance to a system of the | 


kind, fhat when, during tie Viceroyalty of Mohammed Ali, 
the attempt was made to establish a medical school after the 
European fashion, so determined were the Mussulmans to re- 
fuse all medical aid for their families, that it was at first 
feared the attempt would prove abortive. 

ne small-pox, however, at the commencement of Clot 
Bey’s endeavors to form a medical stafl, broke out with great 
violence in Cairo, and all efforts of the native doctors to con 
trol it proved even more ineflectual than usual on occasions 
of the kind. The Mohummedans, when the disease broke 
out in their families, dreading the visits of the medical men, 
concealed the fact with so much tenacity, that at last the 
epidemic reached sach terrible proportions as to necessitate 
very stringent measures being adopted to suppress it. 


An order was given that every house should be visited by | 


the medical men (principally French) attached to the Gov- 
ernment Stal. Against this order the inhabitants rebelled, 
and some of the medical men who attempted to enter the 
most populous and infected portions of the town were 
severely maltreated. 

Mohammed Ali suppressed these rebellious symptoms in a 
very energetic, though perhaps somewhat too * Turkish” a 
manner. The morning after the news of the disturbance had 
reached him, the quarter of the town in which it had oecurred 
was surrounded by the troops of the Viceroy. The Chief of 
the Police established in the centre a court of inquiry, and a 
multitude of the noters were brought before him. Of these 
he hanged six on the spot, and bastinadoed fifty others with 
so much severity that they were obliged to be carried out of 
his presence. This energetic proceeding had the result of 
calming the disttrbance for the time, and things weat on 
more smoothly for the future. 

Sull, in spite of despotic ordinances and severe police 
regulations, the Mussulmans continued their prejudice against 
male medical practitioners attending their wives and families. 
This state of things continued till the accession of the present 
Khedive, when, on the suggestion of Burguieres Bey, the 
present head of the medical stall in Ezypt, a selcol was eeta- 
blished for midwives. In this they were to pass through « 
regulated course of study before they should be allowed to 
practise, and that of sufficient severity to insure for the female 
population of Egypt a proper and scientifically educated 
, body of women, capable of taking, in all cases excepting 
those of extreme severity, the medical charge of the owa 
sex. 

I was so much interested in the description my friend gave 
me of the medical profession in Kyypt, that when he was 
about to leave I ventured to ask him whether it would be 
possible for me to obtain more information on the subject, 





“Certainly,” he replicd; “IT shall be most Lappy to give | 


you any you may require, and you can at once have a ood 
opportunity of judging by your own experience of the manner 
in which these women are educated, and the value their ser- 
vices are to the community at large. To-morrow tue exa- 
mination of those who have passed through their course of 
study will take place in the school of tmedicine attached to 


the Great Hospital. If you would like to be present, I can | 
assure you there will be no difficulty; or if you have any | 


diffidence on the subject, I shall be happy to conduct you 
there, as 1 intend being present at the examinations.” 

I willingly accepted his offer, and he promised to call on 
me the next morning and conduct me to the Hospital. 

r. X—— was punctual to his appointment, and the next 
day two donkeys (after the fashion of the Caireenes) having 
been provided for us, we started off for the Great Hospital, 
which was about a mile and a half distant from the hotel. 
On the way Dr. X—— gave me a considerable insight into 
the medical municipal organisation of Cairo, which, in many 
respects, might be copied with a good deal of benefit by the 
municipal authorities of London. Cuire, he told me, was 
divided into ten tovmaié or districts, situate! at equal distances, 
each of them having a public dispensary, to which were 
attached a pliysician, a surgeon, an apothecary, and a certifi- 
cated female attendant; so that no person could be seized 
with illness, or receive any accident, but medical attendance 
of the best class might be obtained in less than five minutes. 
If the cases are of no great importance, they are relieved and 
sent to their own homes ; but if of any considerable severity, 
the patients are forwarded to the Great Hospital. 

Every evening the number of accidents, births, or cases of 
sudden illness calling for assistance from the professors of the 
toumni, Which have taken place during the last four-and 
twenty hours, are forwarded to the central office, where they 
are registered. Once a week was set apart for vaccination 
eases, When women from all parts of Cairo brought their 
chiidren to be vaccinated. ; 

“ You would do well,” continued Dr. X , to attend at 
one of these toumn/,at Boulac for example” (the Southwark 
of Cairo), “ for the cases there are more numerous than in 
any other. There are frequently to be scen between two and 
three hundred of these women attending with their babies, 





some for the purpose of vaccination, others for the doctor to | 


see the arms of those already operated upon, to ascertain how 
they are progressing, and others again to receive the certifi 
cate that the cure is completed satisfactorily. The women 
appear to have the highest respect for these certificates, and 
preserve them with great care. They consider them as a sort 
of amulet or charm, which will preserve the child from mis 
fortune or accident.” 

inued chatting in this manner till we bad arrived 
at the entrarce court of an immense building situated on the 
banks of the Nile. After passing through one quadrangle, 
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we entered a second, in which we found the military band of 
the Viceroy arranged round their music st:nds, apparently 
waiting for an order tocommence playing. We now entered 
,the amphitheatre of the school of imedicine, which was | 
already tolerably crowded. 
On a sort of dais or throne sat the President of the Medical | 
Stat! of Egypt, and Head Physician to the Viceroy, Bur- ; 
guieres Bey. Before him was a table, oa which were three | 
vases, and below on the floor of the amphitheatre was a long 
table, on which lay a skeleton and several herbs. 
| LT inquired of my conductor what the vases contained, and | 
he told me there were in them a number of slips of paper 
eMtaining questions to be asked. In one vase were those on 
| botany and materia medica; in another, questions on ana- 
tomy, especially of the female subject; and the third, on 
diseases of women and children. A certain number of these 
| questions would be drawn out at hazard from each vase, dnd 
the candidates expected to answer them. After each de- 
partment bad been gene through, the question was put to 
the council of physicians for their decision as to the correct 
ness of the replies, each in his turn being invited to ask any 
question he pleased on ihe subject under consideration. 

To the right of the president was a sort of loggione o1 
| box, in which sat a dozen or fifteen elderly men, with tur- 
| buns, wearing an amount of stolid gravity on their counten- 

ances, greatly at variance with the intelligence marked on 
| the faces of the medical men present. | inquired of my con- 
_ductorwho those grave-looking-men might be. He told me they 
| were the principal wlewas, or priests, of the ditlerent mosques | 
in Cairo, and that they attended on the present occasion to 
jshow their respect and approval of female medical educa- 
tion, 
I at first thought the reverend gentlemen were somewhat 
out of place at un examination of the kind, but the idea then 
}eecurred to me that the same objection might be made to my 
;own presence, sol made no remark on the subject. 
| Behind the’ medical council, who were seated in a semi- 
jcircle at a litte distance from the table, were a number of 
| medical students, and others tempted by curiosity to be pre- 
sent on the eceasion; and behind these again, on the top row 
of benches lining the wall, were some sixteen or cighteen 
women, but whether old or youug, handsome or ugly, it was 
|impossible to say, for they all wore the long, white, opaque 
| veil, leaving their eyes only visible, while their persons were 
covered with long, loose, black silk dresses. On remarking 











to my conductor the singular uniformity in their dress, he 
told me it was their habitual costume, and moreover that | 
when called out to attend any case they always rode on don- | 
keys with red sacdle-cloths, so that the mission they were | 
-bound cn should be known, and all persons make way for | 
them—-a practice which, though adopted voluntarily, is 
jas faithfully respected as if it had been an order from the 
| police. 

Burguicres Bey having made a sign that the examination 
should commence, one of the candidates was led down to a 
space in tront of the table. ‘To judge of her appearance, as 
before stated, was impossible. The only conclusion 1 ar. | 
rived at (though [afterwards heard she was twenty years of 

jfge) was that she was a Nubian, and this from the coal- 
} black color of her hands, the only portion of her visible. 
The examination commenced by a series of questions on the | 
anatomy of the female subject, especially on osteology and | 
_myology, or to speak in more ecmmon phraseology, on the | 
bones and muscles, After the first question, which bad been 
drawn from the vase by the president, kad been satistac- 
| torily answered, each of the council in turn put others to 
jher, Although the questions and answers being in Arabic 
| were unknown to me, the pupil seemed to answer all to the 
perfect satisfaction of her questioners, and with an amount 
of «plom) fully equal to that of any self-assured pupil pass- 
Ing an examination at the College of Surgeons in London. 
These questions, Which lasted about twenty minutes, being 
Lover, she Was next examined on the diseases of women and 
children, and the different) operations which might 
come under her notice; the whole of which were answered 
| in as satisfactory manner as those on anatomy. 
|’ ‘The president now rose and drew from the vase a question 
jon materia medica. This she answered equally well, and the 
subject was then taken up by the professors, and her medical 
}examination was concluded. But before putting the ques- 
tion of her admission to the vote, Burguicres Bey asked if she 
would like to pass an examination in any foreign language. 
She might do so if she pleased, but it Was not Compulsory. 
She immediately selected French, and a professoy of the 
French language being present then wrote on a slate— 
| “ Le premier devoir de leleve est de garder, toute ga vie, 
| une protonde gratitude pour ses maitres.”’ 
| This phrase she translated and analysed word for word in 
the most perfect manner, and was ¢xamined on other sub- 
| jects connected with the French language and literature, all 
| of which she answered with so pure an accent, and in such 
}correct grammar, as to call forth the compliments of all 
present. 
| ‘The question was now put by the president as to ler recep- 
‘tion into the Faculty of Medicine. The unanimous decision 
| was that she should be reecived into the obstetric branch of 
‘the profession, and was entitled to the customary honors for 
the examination. [Twas on the point of asking my compan- 
jion what those honors were, when the military baud outside 
ithe building commenced playing the Evyptian national air 
| with such vigor as to drowr my voice, and I was obliged to 
jrest till itconcluded, I then inquired what were the honors 
to which the candidate was entitled, 
| “ You have just heard them,” he replied, 
| 





“ Heard what?” L asked. 
| “ The honors offered to her. Whenever a woman passes 
}an examination in a satisfactory manner, the Viceroy’s mili- 
| tary band, stationed tiere for the purpose, plays the Egyptian 
| national air to her honor.” 
| T thought a better method might have been introduced, 
and one more appropriate to the subject, but | kept my opin- 
| ion to myself. 

Another student was now called down, who, judging from 
tue lighter color of her hands, was probably a Copt. The 
| same formalities were again gone through, she passing her 
| scientific examination as satisfactorily as the former. When 
asked whether she would like to pass the examination in any 
other language she selected Italian, and although it would 
| hardly be correct to state that she succeeded as well as the 
Nubian did in French, it was, after all, very cre litable. When 
|reading, she translated very fluently into Arabic, bet some- 
| What halted in ber couversation, 
| We were now invited by the president to leave the s hoo} 
and partake of some refreshment, which had been set out for 
}us in a large hall in the building. 

The repast was in every respect of a purely Egyptian 
style, unmixed with any French or Russian refinements. 








There were cight tables in the hall, at each of which were 
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seated six guests. A roast lamb was first placed on the 
table, and a knife. From this each guest in succession cut 
oft a portion and put it on his plate, leaving the knife on the 
dish for the use of his neighbor. Pieces of bread were also 
placed beside each person, to be used instead of vegetables, 
our fingers doing the duty of knives and forks. The lamb 
was then removed from the table, and servants bearime lirge 
brazen dishes with water, and a towel, attended us that we 
might wash our hands. A pilau with riee was then placed 
on the table, which was taken from the dish with a large 
spoon, and esten with the fingers on the bread, somewhat in 
the fashion of tbe trenchoirs or pieces of bread which, some 
three or four centuries back, used to take the part of plates in 
England. The same ceremony of washing hands was again 
gone through, and then some other dish placed before us, 
and so on, till at last the president gave the signal for us to 
return to the amphitheatre. 

On entering the amphitheatre I asked the president in 
what manner the school for female medical practitioners was 
supported. He told me it was supported entirely by the libe- 
rality of the present Viceroy, who, among other improve- 
ments he had made in Mussulman mannets, had endeavored 
to raise as much as possible the status of women—about as 
glaring an innovation as could possibly be imagined at the 
time of the Bey’s arrival in Egypt. 

“ Tt was then,” he continued, “ almost an impossibility to 
find in the harem a princess who could sign her own name, 
or know one letter from another. Now, on the contrary, 
there are several who, if not educated on a par with the 
ladies of England and France, can at any rate pass muster in 
any intelligent soviety in the world. [lis highness has a 
great respect for Erglish education, andan English governess 
is now always in the palace, for the purpcse of teaching the 
children and superintending their education, He further in- 
tends having industrial schools for the children of the work- 
ing classes, wherein they may be taught not only to read and 
write, but also the diflerent household duties necessary to 
make them fitting helpmates of the male portion of the Mus- 
sulman working classes, and that they might be introduced 
as servants iuto private families—a necessity in Cairo every 
day becoming greater; the richer portion of the community, 
in consequence of the suppression of the slave trade, being 
obliged to seek for hired labor to perform the household du- 
ties. But here a singular difficulty arises. The Caireene fe- 
male children are exceedingly precocious, and although very 
intelligent, have a great dislike to work in’ private houses, 
looking forward rather to establish themselves in life as 
Wives to the working men, than to attend on others, 

The candidates baving now taken their places, the exami- 
nation again commenced, All pas ed iu a satisfactory man- 
ner, some remarkably so, several having the militury band 
playing the national air in their honor. About one-half 
passed examinations in foreign languages, most of them 
choosing French, a few Ttalian, but none English. Alto- 
gether the school was ove not only of great interest, but 
which, to a certain degree, Casts a Considerable stain on the 
assumed superiority and civilisation of our own country.— 
Csaell x 





ese Can er 
QUEEN ANNE AND LADY CHURCHILL. 

Anne was indolent and taciturn; she delighted in the 
lively talk of her companion and Sosom friend, and loved her 
inspite of her haushty temperament, to which her own casy 
disposition yielded without offering the slightest resistance. 
Married to asullen and insivnificant husband, whose sole de- 
light was centred ina crapulous love of the bottle; she lad 
lost. her only son during his minority—had seen her father, 
James IL, dethroned, her brother, the Chevalier St. George, 
proscribed, and, to the exclusion of that well-beloved brother, 
she was compelled to leave her throne for a stranger—the 
Elector George of Hanover, for whom she felt an invineible 
aversion. Anne confided all her griefs to her favorite Mis- 
tress of the Robes, and by degrees an ardent affection for her 
inseparable companion, which had in it all the delicate ten- 
derness of feminine friendship, sprung up in the Princess’ 
bosom. Such was the strength of the attachment that it was 
the desire of the Princess that all distinction prescrived by 
etiquette should be waived. She required that in their epis- 
tolatory correspondence they should treat each other as 
equals, under the assumed names of Mrs. Morley and Mrs. 
Freeman. Lady Churchill chose the latter, which would be, 
she suid, the emblem of her“ frank, open temper.” Under 
these assumed names they wrote frequently to each other to 
communicate their sentiments of joy, anguish, hope, or fear, 
according to the events of the day, and gave themselves up 
unrestrictedly to the momentary impulse of their hearts.— 
Political Women. 

——_—_>—__——_ 


A SPIRITUAL SONG. 
BY GEORGE MACDONALD; FROM NOVALI». 


My faith to thee | break not, 
If all should faithless be, 
That gratitude forsake not 
The world eternally. 
For me sore pains did wring thee— 
Thou died’st in anguish sore ; 
Therefore with joy I bring thee 
This heart for evermore. 


How oft mine eyes have streamed 
That thou art dead, and yet 
A many of thy redeemed 
Thee all their life forget! 
By love possessed and driven, 
“For us what hast thou doue ! 
Yet is thy body riven, 
And no one thinks thereon, 


With love that’s never shaken, 
Thou stand’st by every man ; 
Anc it by all forsaken, 
& Art still the faithful one. 
Such love must win the wrestie; 
At last they feel, they see ; 
Bitterly weep, and nestle 
Like children to thy knee. 


I in my heart have known thee— 
Ob do not let me go! 

In my heart’s heart enthrone thee, 
Till one with thee I grow. 

My brothers, one day, will waken, 
Look heavenward with a start; 

Then sinking down, love-shaken, 
Will fall upon thy heart. 

—beribner’s. 
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THE ROYAL MARRIAGE. 


The approaching marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh and 
the only daughter of the Czar is an event which the British 
people everywhere will learn with satisfaction and goodwill. 
The Duke of Edinburgh is personally well known in all parts 
of England, and so important an event in the fortunes of a 
prince with whose appearance everybody is familiar could 
not possibly fail to awaken a general interest. The Grand 
Duchess Maria is the fifth child of Alexander I1.—the fourth 
of the children now living, for her eldest brother, then the 
heir apparent, died prematurely at Nice a few years ago. 
The princess is in her twentieth year, and we may assume 
that the match is in all respects suitable, and likely, so far as 
the promise of human aflairs may be trusted, to lead to happi- 
ness. The event can scarcely be said to have any political 
importance pr even meaning. It would be hardly possible to 
imagine such a course of events as would call the Duke of 
Edinburgh to the throne of England, or devolve the inheri- 
tance of the Romanofls on the princess who is to be his wife. 
The Duke of Edinburgh is the heir presumptive to the sove- 
reignty of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, and not very long since 
the ruler of these little Duchies seemed likely encugh to play 
a leading part in German politics. But the condition of 
things has wholly changed since then, and nothing appears 
less probable than that any of the minor German States 
should come to he of great account again in European 
affairs. 

So far as direct political considerations are involved, the 
marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh and the Russian princess 
is, therefore, hardly of greater moment than that of any 
English nobleman with a foreign lady of rank. Even if its 
direct connection with political possibilities were far closer 
than it is, it would not probably influence in any marked way 
the future relations of England and Russia. But history and 
fact make it certain that family alliances do not avail to 
keep States on terms of friendship. The sovereigns of Eu- 
rope are, in fact, already one family. They are bound to- 
gether by alliances and connections. The Sultar of Turkey 
and the Pope (if we may still call the latter a sovereign) are, 
we should think, the only princes who have po right or 
claim to join hands in the family circle. Yet we are not 
aware that a family bond has ever kept together two States 
which had any motive for quarrelling. Within our own 
immediate recollection we can find examples enough. In 
the Schleswig-Holstein war, the father-in law of the Prince 
of Wales was on one side, the prince’s brother-in-law on the 
other. In the campaign between Austria and Prussia, the 
successes of the Queen’s son-in-law led to the annexation of 
her cousin’s kingdom of Hanover. The King of Prussia had 
to overturn and absorb the States of his relatives here, there, 
and everywhere in Germany. In the disturbances and vicissi- 
tudes which preceded the formation of the kingdom of Italy, 
King Victor Emmanuel could not permit himself to hold off his 
hand because the princes whom his success must sweep from 
their thrones were all in one way or other bound up with 
him in family connection. From the days of Julius Cresar 
to those of Napoleon Bonaparte there has never come an age 
in Europe which did not offer to the world its lesson that 
nations are not bound over to keep the peace by dynastic 
alliances. It may be assumed that no political idea, no illu- 
sory notion of statecraft, has anything to do with the union 
between the Duke of Edinburgh and the daughter of the 
Czar. The choice of the English princes is limited now. 
They cannot go ranging through Europe free to select a bride 
anywhere, as might have been done in olden times. An 
English prince probably knows from his boyhood the names 
of the few ladies from among whom he may hope to choose 
awife. If a prince who is quite out of the obvious line of 
succession selects a princess who is in a similar position, we 
may fairly infer that personal predilection and not political 
purposes influenced the choice and the acceptance. There 
will doubtless te keen-eyed observers who will find in this 
prospective marriage an evidence that all future difficulties 
with Russia are arrangel in enticipation. We cannot ex- 
pect to find the event treated in Continental journalism, for 
example, as anything but a great political arrangement and 
momentous international alliance. For ourselves, we are 
content to regard it as a matter of personal interest only, and 


to welcome it accordingly. There is no need to roll up the 
map of Europe, or that of Asia. Political history will go on 
just the same. Still there are influences of a kindly nature 
which may arise even to nations from the intermarriage of 
their Royal families. 

A certain degree of personal interest can hardly be 
separated from these alliances. Even in systems of govern- 
ment which have least of the personal about them, it may be 
assumed that the familiarity or affection of members of the 
ruling families will do something towards the promotion of 
national good feeling. It is likely that the English people 
will be led to feel better disposed towards the Russians, and 
the Russians towards the English, by the approaching 
alliance. We do not lay too great a stress on any such feel- 
ing. It is absolutely powerless to prevent collision where 
interest or emotion creates any niutual impulse towards a 
collision. But in the calmer times, when no such impulse 


mates of each other. In ordinary civil life the genial inter- 
course of two families connected by a marriage is not found 
an influence powerful enough te prevent an appeal to a court 
of law if some dispute arises about a property or a legacy. 
But it may possibly have some effect in preventing such occa- 
sions of dispute from arising, and, at all events, it makes 
intercourse more easy and pleasant, and brings the members 
of the different families into a better knowledge of each 
other, while the ordinary conditions of life hold good. So 
much of public influence at least we may reasonably allow 
to the marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh. Looked at from 
another point of view, it must be owned that the English 
prince has made about as brilliant a match as the condition 
of European sovereignties left open to him. The Russian 
Monarchy is one of the oldest in Europe. The House of 
Romanoff itself already ranks among the long established 
families of Royalty. Compared with one or two other 
families—that of the House of Savoy, for example--it may 
seem but of the day before yesterday. Still, it has seen 
more than two centuries and a half of existence, and dates 
back a good half century and more before the House of 
Brunswick. The throne of Russia now ranks nearest to the 
English in point of antiquity. So many revolutions have 
shaped and unshaped other dynasties and systems, that 
Russia, practically the youngest and freshest of all European 
nations, comes to be reckoned among the most ancient of 
sovereignties. No European nation has made within the 
same time anything like the same progress. 





POLYNESIAN LABORERS. 


In the correspondence relative to the introduction of Poly- 
| nesian laborers into Queensland, says a London contempo- 
|rary, Mr. Codrington, senior member of the Melanesian 
| mission, in reporting un outrage committed on some natives 

of one of the Banks Islands, bears testimony, as an eye-wit- 
ness, to “ the demoralization and depopulation of the Mela- 
' nesian Islands, caused by the licensed labor trade carried on 
_ from Queensland, as well as by the unlicensed traffic from 
other parts.” It is true that Lord Normanby thinks the 
strong views entertained by Mr. Codrington on the subject of 
Polynesian labor cause him to depict in rather too strong a 
color circumstances which may be reported to him. But 
even if this be true, though it might lead us to suspend our 
judgment respecting any particular statement advanced’ by 
him on the authority of others, it cannot aflect the value of 
his testimony as to the influence of this traffic upon the 
islands. Mr. Codrington knows the islands, he can speak the 
languages of one or two of them at the least, and, as he says 
himself, “ While there is no lack of sincere disclaimers of 
unfaif dealing from those interested in the Queensland plan- 
tation, the real working of their system of ‘ recraiting’ is 
only to be learned in the islands where it is carried on.” 
Another objection made by Lord Normanby is that “ in the 
complaints made by him (Mr. Codrington) and those who 
old the same opinions as himself, there is almost ulways 
such an absence of dates, names, and facts, as renders it 
difficult, if not impossible, to substantiate or refute the acts 
complained of.” But to this Mr. Codrington had already re- 
plied by anticipation that “it is not possible ordinarily to 
make out precisely from a native of one of these islands the 
date of any particular transaction, or to ascertain the name 
of any particular vessel.” And in fact Lord Normanby him- 
self afterwards writes, “I willingly admit the difficulty of 
| which Mr. Codrington complains, of not being able to ascer- 
tain accurately the date of any particular transaction, or the 
| hames of any vessels.” But he adds immediately, “ Still 
| these facts are absolutely necessary to enable the Govern- 
ment of this colony either to refute or substantiate the 
charges made.” The truth is we are trying to apply laws 
adapted to an advanced and highly complex state of society 
to acondition of things where the persons to be protected 
have not attained the most clementary notion of the nature 
of evidence, and, even if they had, are without a language 
capable of expressing an abstract idea. As a matter of 
course, the Government is unable “ either to refute or sub- 
stantiate the charges made,” and those who trafic in the 
islanders have little fear of being called to account for what- 
ever they may do. The specific outrage which Mr. Codrington 
was anxious to bring to the notice of the Colonial Secretary 
is reported on the authority of a native clergyman of the 
Church of England, who had been brought up by 
the late Bishop Patteson. This gentleman, Mr. George 
Sarawia states that on December 8, 1871, while walking 
round the island of Vanua Lava, he met the people of 








prevails, it may induce nations to form more friendly esti- 


| Vareas in flight, who told him that they were flying from an 


| interpreter, nemed Wenlolo, who was burning their houses 
and shooting at the people. On reaching the village he found 
| three houses on fire, and the owners trying to save their 
| property. “These men told him that Wenlolo and his party 
‘had fired the houses, killed, and carried off a pig, stolen 
| money and bows and arrows from the houses, and shot at the 
| people. They said the provocation had been given by an old 
'man, not of that village, who had drawn his bow or shot at 
‘a party from the vessel. Two reasons were given for the 
quarrel; one, that the men had been pushed under water by 
| the people in the boat; the other that Wenlolo had insulted 
la woman ; which was the real cause of the quarrel he could 
not discover at Nurias, but afterwards at Mota, a native, who 
| had returned in the Petre/, told him that Wenlolo said it was 
about a woman.” On the other hand, the official log of the 
Government agent of the Petrel, Mr. Farquhar, states that on 
December 9, 1871, a day later that is, a party was sent from 
the vessel to cut firewood. Subsequently, the captain and 
Mr. Farquhar went on shore, and were well received by the 
natives. And on their return to the ship the boat was sent 
off for the third time for the firewood party, when “it was 
attacked by the people on shore, and had some difficulty in 
getting away, as the crew were quite unarmed. The captain 
then went ashore with a few men, shot some pigs, and 
burned two houses. I considered the captain justified in 
what he did, as the attack on the boat was altogether unpro- 
voked, and [ cannot conjecture the cause of it.” It must be 
understood that Mr. Farquhar was not with the boat when 
attacked, and that his statement as to the origin of the quarrel 
is consequently not made on his own knowledge. Further- 
more, he does not understand the language of the island, and 
it is his interpreter, Wenlolo, who is accused by the natives 
as the guilty party. But whichever side was the aggressor in 
this particular instance, a system of obtaining labor which 
can be carried on only by the occasionally burning of a vil- 
lage and shooting at its inhabitants is obviously not very far 
removed from the old African slave trade. And the fact that 
these practices are approved by the Government agent whose 
special duty it is to see that the natives are not ill-treated isin 
itself the strongest proof that the traffic is not being con 
ducted on humane principles. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


The replies of the Shah to the addresses presented to him 
on the subject of religious liberty in Persia have been pub- 
lished. To the Evangelical Alliance address, praying for his 
Majesty’s continued protection of the Nestorian community, 
and that toleration may distinguish the laws and administra- 
tion of his Majesty’s Government, Malcom Khan replies that 
“his Majesty is pleased to think that such toleration is already 
universal in Persia, no one, whether Christian or Jew or 
Parsee, being subjected to persecution or ill-treatment on 
account of his religion. His Majesty will continue in this 
course of even-handed justice, regarding all classes of his 
subjects with equal care and solicitude.” To the Parsee 
address the Shah replies that, if he finds the co-religionists of 
the Parsees are subject to any undue severities in Persia, he 
will take care that redress is afforded them. His Majesty says 
he is aware of the high character which is borne by the 
Parsee community both in England and in India, and he 
is glad that he numbers among his own subjects so many 
members of that enterprising and loyal race. To a memo- 
rial presented by Sir Moses Montefiore praying that favor 
and protection may be generally extended to the Jews in 
Persia, his Majesty replies that “he has always manifested 
solicitude for the welfare of his subjects without distine- 
tion of class or creed, and that he will take care that no 
injustice or undue severity is shown to the Jewish commu- 
nity, whom you rightly characterize as loyal, peaceable, 
and industrious citizens.” 

London antiquarians are lamenting the prospect of losing 
the old “ Tabard” Inn, in the Borough, the scene of the 
meeting of Chaucer’s pilgrims before they set out on their 
memorable visit to Canterbury. The site of this historica 
relic is in one of the busiest quarters of the metropolis, only 
about five minutes’ walk from London Brilge, where, without 
exaggeration, one may see the greatest stream of traffic to be 
witnessed in any city in the world. Leave the bridge on its 
southern side, and go down the High street in the Borough, 
with all its reminders of the bustling activity of to-day, enter 
an ancient gateway, and there stands the “ Tabard,” as though 
to tell the hurrying throng of the quiet world which existed 
centuries ago. As one stands in the court-yard, gazing upon 
the antique galleries which run round the sides of the build- 
ing, the mind seems to be carried back at least five hundred 
years—back through the reigns of a score of English Kings 
and Queens, to the days when the prowess of Edward III. 
and the valor of his army, won the battles of Cressy and 
Poictiers against the French. What a contrast to the life as 
it is to-day, with its never-ending excitement and its weary 
struggles for the acquirement and the maintenance of g 
position. 














Further advices about the Ashantee war report that Lieu. 
tenant-Colonel Festing, R.M. Artillery, commander of the 
forces on the west coast of Africa,and Captain E. R. Fre- 
mantle, of her Majesty’s ship Barracouta, express the opinion 
that the Ashantees received a very severe lesson in the 
engagements which took place on the 13th ult., and from 
which they suffered beavily, our own losses being only two 
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men killed. Captain Fremantle thinks that the Ashantees| but other conditions aid it, as overcrowding and insuffi- 


| 


will not face English troops again, at all events in the plain. | cient ventilation, and exhaustion produced by prolonged 


exertion. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Festing’s dispatch states that the forces 
engaged were, in the first engagement, 27 officers and 400 
men, and in the second 15 officers and 318 men. One man 


second engagement one man was killed and one officer and | ventilation; the clothes should be stripped from the body, | 





the most frequent causes that predispose to disease—this 
being shown particularly in the case of soldiers who suffer so 


Want of acclimatization is a predisposing cause; much after long marches, often exposed to the worst 


and spirit drinkers are more liable to it than abstainers. A | influences of the weather. 

icti < i iately he : : . 
victim of sunstroke should be taken immediately to th Archiological discoveries appear to be advancing at a rapid 
was killed in the first engagement and three wounded ; in the | shade, out-doors is better than in-doors, on account of the | wate: “ 


The Athens correspondent of the Levant Herald 


: : |reports that the excavations at the King of the Hellenes’s 
three men wounded. In the former, 20 of the enemy were and the head, neck = chest should be continuelly dre ee country seat near Athens are going on, and some inscriptions 
with cold water, until there wd a perceptible diminution o found there last month leave no doubt as to that spot being 
the temperature of the body. The patient should be h wea f th 2 ‘ 

: : : . _ | the exact situation of the ancient Decelia. In the island of 
encouraged to drink freely. To avoid sunstroke, the function Delos, M. Bournouf, the director of the French school at 
of the skin should be kept free by bathing; hard labor in a Athen, and some of the students of that institution vaste 
highly heated —— —_ be shunned; the dress | nade discoveries of the greatest importance, having laid bare 
worn should be light and loose-fitting, and the hat light and A 

: 5 nearly the whole of an ancient temp] 
so made as to permit a free circulation about the top of the 7 ow eee oe 


killed, and in the latter 200. 


The superstitions concerning tigers entertained by the 
natives of India are exceedingly numerous and curious. In 
some parts of the Madras Presidency they are supposed to be 
such exceedingly holy and fortunate animals, that dying 
persons are wrapped in tiger skins, or, in urgent cases, 
painted in stripes to resemble a tiger—just as in the Middle 
Ages in Europe the moribund were dressed in a monk’s rcbe 
and cowl—with the view of entering Heaven in appropriate 
costume. Many years ago a certain English general in the 
Company’s Service, having lived for a long time far up the 
country, exclusively surrounded by his native attendants, 
was reported to be dying, and his nephevy, a gentleman hold- 
ing a high position in the Civil Service at Madras, made a 
journey to visit him. The feelings of the attached nephew 
may be imagined when on entering his uncle’s sick room he 
beheld his respected relative almost entirely divested of ap- 
parel, but with his body carefully painted all over in black 
and yellow stripes. 


A few days since a singular medieval ceremony was 
revived, by the christening of a newly launched vessel in the 
neighborhood of Greenwich. The vessel, which has lately 
been built in England to the order of the Government of 
Chili, is named the Tolien. The ceremony was performed 
by the Rev. Mr. O'Halloran, one of the priests attached to the 
Church of St. Mary, at Greenwich, and a Mr. Aves and a 
young lady of Chilian parentage stood as sponsors for.the 
ship. A party of about forty ladies and gentlemen, mostly 
Roman Catholics, were present on the occasion. Instead of 
} reaking a bottle of wine against the bows of the vessel, as is 
the usual custom among us, Mr. O'Halloran went round the 
upper and main decks, preceded by a body of acolytes and 
choristers, who sang the Benedictus while the priest sprinkled 
the timbers of the good ship with holy water, in the name 
of the holy and undivided Trinity, and the “baptism” was 
complete. A luncheon on board followed, as a matter of 
course. It is supposed that this is the first instance of the 
public baptism of a vessel in England since the Reforma- 
tion, or, at all events, since the Revolution of 1688, though 
the baptism of church bells has been occasionally revived 
of late years. 


In two months more, says the London Standard, there 
ought not to be a single German heel on French soil; and 
then it is to be feared that from the mass the memory of the 
occupation will pass away, and that the passions now so fe- 
rocious will become absolutely unbridled. We suspect that 
during the autumn the country will be given over to pil- 
grimages of passion, and everything will be done on each 
side to provoke the other. For the Government there will 
te no alternative but weakness or repression; and in the 
event of repression the reproach of tyranny will wax louder 
than ever; for the object of M. Gambetta and his friends is 
not to promote even what are called Liberal reforms, but to 
effect a radical revolution in the institutions of France, and 
to ostracize the present occupants of power both from poli- 
ties and from society. The Ministry unfortunately is 
deficient in able speakers. The interpellation threatened by 
M. Jules Favre would afford a favorable opportunity for a 
thoughtful, self-possessed and fluent orator to expound the 
principles of government by which his colleagues will be 
guided. Asitis,it is much to be feared that it will only lead 
to another “scene” and a fresh crop of bitterness. 

The London Times sharply controverts the assertion made 
by Dr. Edward Smith to the British Association, that fish is 
rather a relish than food, and contains little more uutriment 
than water. As opposed to this statement, the investigations 
of M. Payen are cited, who proves that the flesh of fish on 
the average does not contain more water than fresh beef, and 
has as much solid substance as the latter. For instance, the 
fiesh of salmon contains 75.70 per cent. of water and 24.296 
per cent. solid substances, while beef (muscle) contains 75.88 
per cent. water and 24.12 per cent. solid substances. The 
flesh of herring contains still less water than that of salmon, 
and even flat fish are as rich in nitrogenous substances as the 
best wheaten flour, weight for weight. Another statement 
made by Dr. Smith, that the amount of nutriment contained 
in an ounce of tea is infinitesimal, is met with ‘he assertion 
that, while tea is no “nutriment” in the ordinary sense, the 
individual who takes tea after his meals feels, without being 
able to define it, that tea has a favorable effect upon certain 
highly important functions in his body, that digestion is 
accelerated and facilitated, and his brain-work benefited 
thereby. Though not nutriment, tea is thus alleged to pos- 
sess a really higher value, in medical properties of a peculiar 
kind. 

Prof. Youmans, in the last Popular Science Monthly, fur- 
nishes some information about sunstrokes with which many 
persons are not likely to be familiar. He says it may be 
experienced without exposure to the direct rays of the 
sun; it attacks people in hospitals, vessels, and often in 
the night men in bed who have retired in apparent heath. 
It is produced by exposure to artificial heat, as in the 
laundry of a hotel. Heat is the principal exciting cause, 


head. 


The Pall Mall Gazette remarks that some observations made 
by James I. in a speech addressed by his Majesty to Parlia- 
ment on the 19th of February, 1624, 0n the occasion of its 
meeting, are well worth the attention of both Houses at the 
present moment :—“ For matters of privileges and liberties 
and customs be not over curious; I am your own kindly 
King. Ye shall never find me curious in these things; 
therefore, do what ye ought, and no more than your lawful 
liberties and privileges will permit, and ye shall never see 
me curious to the contrary. I hed rather maintain your 
liberties than alter them in anything. Show a trust in me, 
and go on honestly as you ought to do like good and faithful 
subjects ; and what you have warrant for, go on with, and I 
will not be curious, unless you give me too much cause, The 
next thing is to beware that you take not in hand the main- 
taining of idle questions among you, which spoils good busi- 
ness. Remember, beware of genealogies and curious ques- 


famous temple of Apollo of Delos, and the ruins of a city. 
Another item of interest to antiquarians is the return to 
Athens of Dr. Schlieman, who has for years pas' been engaged 
in extensive excavations on the site of ancient Troy. He 
comes laden with valuable trophies of his zeal and perse- 
verance in the shape not only of innumerable vases and 
other such usual relics of antiquity, but also with valuable 
silver and gold ornaments found at a depth of from eighteen 
to nineteen metres, and dug out of what the learned doctor 
considers the very palace of Priam. Another discovery, 
equally noteworthy, but of a far more utilitarian character, 
is announced from Messenia, where extensive and rich 
deposits of coal have been found. Their quality is reported 
to be equal to that of the best English coal, and eighteen 
petitions for their concession have already been addresstd to 
the Government, but the Nomarch telegraphs that it would 
not be prudent to concede them to any one, and that the 
State should work them on its own account. 


tions as St. Paul speaks; and do you keep to the ground and | . The Game Laws Committee, in England, which has finished 
gravity of the great business for which I called you; and me work, recommends that rabbits be struck _ of the Ga oa 
next, for all other things that are for the great and good mn Paria tap vec at ee? oa — rompers wooing 
government of the kingdom. Let not any stir you up to law eomewhat reduced category ; indeed, if the Shah 8 Opinion on 
questions, debates, quirks, tricks, and jerks, but continue the subject hed boon conantted by Setanta, reraeueriea 
yourselves in that honest modesty, whereby you may have aere en me gre Judging vy wept ee during 
my prayers to God for you, and procure the love of me, and macy a — _— acer  soreshcmnncessagnatisar pid sare 
, ‘ be a s : : that watering-place, he inquired whether the woods contained 
a happy end to this Parliament.” If this interesting little A tein tebd that hese nestides oon 
speech had been delivered and appreciated at the opening of | SV 2M" Dens fon iat hares, partridges, and pheasants 


é bounded therein, exclaimed with a smile, “ Do you call : 
the present session, we might have been spared some of those ° : . y that 


‘ Zz ? ved there were at least some bears.” A 
“law questions, debates, quirks, tricks and jerks” which have — 5 haga te The Bbah's 
4 : : surmise that bears were at least to be expected speaks volumes 
marked the history of the last few months, and which have ‘ i re 
4 FF for the variety and ferocity of the animals he calls game. He 
certainly not conduced to the “ great and good government 1 he imaubiies these, which Suctiead 
ef the kingdom,” although they have done much to “ spoil ee ae See See ; ee ey soe ee 


good business.” 


There are many persons who, because they eat a slight 
breakfast and little or no luncheon, credit themselves with 
abstemiousness, ignoring the fact that, as arule, they eat three 
times as much dinner as other people, and far more than is 
good for them. The evil,in a sanitary point of view, of 


making dinner do the work of breakfast or luncheon, 


is 


English contemporary. ,“* We might, indeed, have pointed out 
that bustards are included in our legal definition of game ; 
this sounds well, but we could hardly have shown him one, 
for a bustard is almost as scarce as a Shah, and if we are to 
give credit to the lamentations of naturalists and sportsmen, 
this noble bird has struck himself out of the Game Act 
by becoming extinct.” 


clearly pointed out by Dr. Nedley, medical officer to the The Deutsche Nuchrichten says :—‘ The second quarter of 
Dublin Metropolitan Police, in his evidence before the Civil | the fifth and last milliard of the war indemnity having now 
Service in Ireland Inquiry Commission (1872), whose report | been punctually paid by France, the Arondissement of Bel- 
has just been printed. Dr. Nedley states that the Dublin | fort and the Departments of the Ardennes, Vosges, Meurthe- 
constables, in consequence of their low rate of pay, cannot | ¢t-Moselle, and Meuse, with the exception of Verdun and the 
afford to buy a good breakfast, and the result is that they eat | country immediately surrounding it, will, in accordance with 
voraciously at dinner, which is their only “ mess”—two pounds | ®"ticle 3 of the Berlin Convention, dated 15th March, 1873, 
of meat being sometimes consumed by one man. There is | be evacuated by the German troops by Aug. 5. The removal 
more meat, therefore, consumed at the dinners of the Dublin | of the war material has already commenced, and this, of 
Metropolitan than in any other police barrack in the United | Course, must have been completed before the troops can com- 
Kingdom. In all the other barracks, with the exception of | mence their march; thus, ex. g, the Belfort garrison will not 
Glasgow, the constables are allowed three-quarters of a pound | march until the first days in August. At that time exactly 
of cooked meat. In Glasgow they are allowed half a pound | three years will have passed since the German troops first 
of cooked meat, but the men always have meat for breakfast | €ntered upon French soil.” 

or eggs, consequently they do not require so much meat at| The Toronto Globe says that the fears that were at one 
dinner, and Dr. Nedley mentions that in one town, although | time entertained in Canada in reference to the character of 
there is only three-quarters of a pound of meat allowed to} the coming harvest have been in a good measure dispeiled by 


each man, there is so much unconsumed that it is sold by 
auction as cold meat at the close of the meal, and purchased 
by the men for their breakfast. The habit, he says, of taking 
so much meat at a meal acts on the men injuriously, and they 
are frequently placed on the sick list in consequence. As the 
Government has now conceded the demands of the Dublin 
constables, they will be enabled to eat rather more breakfast 
and rather less dinner, which will, no doubt, be an advantage 
to them; and in the meantime it is much to be regretted that 
at the large dinners given during the London season guests 
are not permitted to take away some of the entrees, &c., i 
little baskets for breakfast the next morning. No Dublin 
constable ever suffered more from dyspepsia owing to his 
dinners than some of the “diners out” in London during the 
last few months are probaly suffering at the present moment. 


tue late general and abundant rains. In some quarters these 
rains have been even excessive, resulting in a good deal of 
the grain being permanently lodged, and so far injured. 
This, however, has been by no means general, but only in 
those localities where, from the character of the soil, or the 
partial early rainfall, the grain crops had been before excep- 
tionally luxuriant. The hay will not bea ful! crop or any- 
thing like it. Yet it is generally much better than was at 
one time anticipated, while the late moist weather has been 
exceedingly favorable to the green crops and to the second 


n| growth of grass. 


The “ British Quarterly Review” has the following esti- 
mate of Mr. Mill’s views by Mr. Grote: “On no point was 
his (Grote’s) divergence from the advanced Liberals of the 
present day more marked than in the estimate which they 


The English papers report a lecture on liabilities to disease, | form of the latter teaching of his old friend John Stuart Mill. 
recently delivered by Dr. Alfred Hudson, in which that dis- | Grote was entirely opposed to almost all the social and econo- 
tinguished physician stated the following as some of the| mical views which Mill latterly endeavored to promulgate, 
conclusions to which he had arrived: That liability to zymotic | We remember his expressing on one occasion his entire dis- 
disease may be considered inherent in our constitution—a law | sent from these views, and he spoke with a degree of bitter- 
of our nature; that this varies in degree in different indivi-| ness upon the subject most unusual with him. ‘I deeply re- 
duals, at different times and under diflerent circumstances ;} gret, he said, ‘ the mischievous teaching of John Mill. He 
that these circumstances are partly external, or extrinsic, and | has abandoned the true principles of political economy. He 
partly intrinsic conditions; that both are partly preventable, | seems to me to have a fanatical hatred against the rich, simply 
and partly non-preventable ; fifth, that, ceteris paribus, liability | because they are rich. I verily believe he is doing more in- 
is least in those in whom healthy blood, healthy tissues, and | jury than any man in the present day by his attempt to con- 
healthy exertion coexist, constituting perfect nutrition ; and | fiscate property under the plea of the “ unearned increment” 
that it is greatest in those whose blood contains the greatest | of land, and by his other socialistic doctrines. This testi- 
amount of the products of waste of the tissues, and of matters | mony is the more remarkable as Grote continued to cherish 























in a state of decomposition, introduced into the circulation | unabated personal affection for Mill, and always spoke of his 
from without. Dr. Hudson also asserts that fatigue is one of ' System of Logic in terms of admiration. 
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neer, of this city. 


build a bridge or a roof. The London “ Mining Journal,” 
noticing the work, calls attention to its chapters on the Pauli 
truss, on the Kuilenberg truss, the Bollman and Finck trusses, 
and also of those “ trusses tbat have a horizontal reaction 
inward as we!l as a vertical reaction outward.” We hope 
these terms are all plain to the reader. The “ Mining Jour- 
nal” closes its appreciative article on the book in the foilow- 
ing paragraph: 

“From the unusually clear language in which Mr. Shreve 
bas given every statement, the student will have but himself 
to blame if he does not become thorough master of the sub- 
ject, and as none but algebraic processes have been used, the 
work may he profitably studied by many who are now placed 
ata great disadvantage for the want of sound knowledge o° 
the scientific principles elucidated, yet whose general educa- 
tion has not been sufficiently cared for to enable them to 
follow the reasoning of those who have written for more fully 
prepared readers; and the author may justly be congratulated 
upon having so thoroughly descended to the level of the 
general reader’s knowledge without thereby lessening the 
value of the volume by making it either less complete or less 
reliible than the most aspiring of its predecessors.” 

The “Railroad Gazette,” an American publication of 
equally high standing, gives the volume uncommonly high 
praise, as will be seen by the following paragraph, which 
closes a very able analysis of the book : 

“ Not the least of the advantages of Mr. Shreve’s book are 
the admirable manner in which his meaning is expressed and 
thé simple nomenclature adopted. He is always so clear as 
never to leave the reader in doubt, and avoids the use of such 
meaningless terms as‘ shearing strain, or * shearing force,’ for 
the diagonally transmitted force along the truss, which has 
become so common among English writers. That it is nota 
shearing force is very easily shown, On the whole, Mr. 
Shreve has produced a book which is the simplest, clearest, 
and at the same time the most systematic and with the besi 
mathematical reasoning of any work upon the sume subject 
in the language.” 


Mr. D. Yan Nostrand, of this city, is the publisher 





Professor J. D. Dana, the distinguished geologist of Yale, 
has been elected corresponding member of the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, in the section of zoology. 

The French Academy of Sciences has elected Mr. Wheat 
stone as a foreign corresponding member, in the place of M. 
Liebig deceased. 

Mr. Blanchard Jerrold is engaged, with the special sanction 
cf the Empress Eugenic, on “ The Life and Times of Napo- 
leon IIL,” the first part of which, illustrated with portraits, 
etc., from the family collection, will appear about the end of 
the year. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold is about to bring out a work on Higher 
Schools and Universities of Germany. 

Mr. G. A. Sala is now entirely recovered from the illness 
under which he has for five months been laboring. 

The Chaucer Society’s publications for 1875 are in the 
press, and are promised by the printers, Messrs. Childs, im- 
mediately. The issue will complete the verse part of the 
Canterbury Tales, and enable the index of the rhymes of the 
Ellesmere MS. to be completed. Above half the index is 
now ready in the rough. 

“ Mr. Gardner, of Paisley, proposes to issue a reprint of 
Hoge's “ Jacobite Relics.” Copies of this collection, pub- 
lished by the Ettrick Shepherd in 1819-21, are now scarce. 


Dr. McCausland, the author of “ Adam and the Adamite,” 
died lately, after a long illness, Just before his decease Dr. 
McCausland finished the revision of the proofs of a new edi- 
tion of his “ Sermons in Stones.” 

It isrumored that the Lords of the Treasury are about to 
supplement their recent minute in relation to supplying 
“ofticial information” to the press by issuing an order pro- 
hibiting members of the Civil Service from editing or sub- 
editing public journals. 

The French Academy has just awarded one of its annual 
erand prizes to M. Edouard Fournier for his writings on the 
stage in France prior to Moliere’s time. M. Fournier ob- 
tained, six years age, the Halphen prize fur his general his- 
torical works. 

Mr. P. J. Bailey, the author of * Festus,” is now residing in 
Guernsey. 

Mr. Watts has almost finished a magnificent portrait of the 
late John Stuart Mili. The portraits of his brother artists, 
and one of Mr, Russell Gurney, exhibited of late years by Mr. 
Watts, are of such striking quality, and so oly iously faithful 
likenesses, that it will be a pity if the nation docs not some- 
how get possession of thejwork 

Her Majesty the Queen and the Princess Beatrice, on the 
ft ult, visited the Albert Memorial Chapel at Windsor Cas- 
tle, for the purpose of inspecting Baron Triqueti’s statue of 
the late Prince Consort, which is the crowning work of the 
costly decorations which adorn the magnificent interior of this 
interesting building. An inscription, cut into the marble and 


| 

| 
3RIDGES AND Roors.—Some ‘time ago we announced a 
book on bridges and roofs by Mr. 8. H. Shreve, Civil Engi- | 


It is as difficult for the unprofessional to | 
review the volume as it would be for the unprofessional to 


SPRING-WORSHIP. 


As some fond mother loves to run, 
And in her darling’s cradle peep, 
And feast upon him in his sleep, 

And finds her doting never done ; 


| To watch his blessomhood expand ; 

| Detect fresh beauties every day ; 
Nor lets an hour slip away 

Without some favor from her hand— 


So T, when Candlemas is o’er, 
And leaden days of gloomy cheer, 
Delight to watch the budding year, 
To see it flourish more and more. 
| I think it then a natural sin— 
| When shooting germs begin to prick, 
_And rubies gem the budding quick— 
A kind of crime to stay within. 


Then daily I frequent the lane, 
Aud where the crystal runlets rise ; 
And thank God for his balmy skies, 
And feast upon the fair champaign ; 


Watch lovingly the growth of green, 
From lattice-work to copious shroud ; 
And every flight of feathery cloud ; 

And every aspect of the scene ; 


The fallows, mellowing richly dark ; 
The woodlands purpling every hill; 
The flying bows; the bickering rill; 

The heavens, inviting up the lerk. 


The woodland violet, white or blue; 
The native topaz of the bank ; 
Assailed from heavens on either flank 

By wild wood-music, fluting through ; 


The snowdrop with its airy bell; 
The crocus with its golden cup; 
The dainty cowslip starting up ; 

The daisy meek, in many a deil. 


The spiritual lilies of the vale ; 
The spotted foxglove, quaint of hue ; 
The classie hyacinth steeped in dew ; 
The pansy, lady of the dale. 


For thy sworn lover, Spring, am I ; 
I watch thee with assiduous love, 
Crowned from eternal founts above, 
My heart is something like the sky. 


And in thine eyes I get a gleam, 
A gleam of everlasting youth ; 
Ah me, the imperishable truth, 
The purity, and deathles3 dream ! 
— Chambers’. 


_—_—_-_e —__— 


A CHAPTER ON HERMITS. 


Sir Henry Maleveret, one of Lendon’s “ worthies nine that 
were of might,” after helping to recover the Holy City from 
paynim hands, finding his merits unappreciated, retired in 
dudgeon to a cave near Jacob’s Well, of which he constituted 
himself guardian; insisting upon every would-be drinker of 
the waters having a round with him ere quenching his thirst. 
This muscular Christian of the olden time might have come 
home to play the hermit, for his sovercign would scarcely 
have refused to have inducted such a doughty doer as the 
hero of Cornhill into a cell, under the royal seal and patent, 
as English kings were wont to do when a man could not live 
a life of saintly seclusion without leave obtained. In such 
licensed hermits, Shropshire seems to have been especially 
lich. 
presence. In the reign of Ilenry I'L there was a hermitage 
on the Wrekin, tenanted by Nicholas de Denton as * Hermit 
of Mount Gilbert,” to whom the king, by a royal patent, 
ordered the burgesses of Bridgenorth to pay six quarters of 
wheat annually out of the issues of Penuleston Mill, which 
they held under the crown; to give him “ greater leisure for 
uoly exercises, and to support him during his life, so long as 
he shall be a heremite on the aforesaid mountain.” Edward 
ILI. appcinted no less than four hermits to different hermit- 
ages in the neighborhood of Bridgenorth. The power of 
appointment was sometimes vested in ecclesiastical authori- 
ties ; in 1493, we find the Prior of Durham granting a licence 
to John Man, a Yorkshireman, to lead the life of a hermit; 
and in 1499 he licensed three others of the same inclining. 
At the beginning of the same century, the bridge over the 
Tyne, at Newcastle, boasted a hermit of its own, supposed to 
have been buried in his cell, for a skeleton was found ina 
corner of the pillar on which the tower stood, when the 
remains of the ancient bridge were removed in 1775. All 
this, however, is by the way, our purpose being to discourse 
of those who embraced a life of solitude when the odor of 
}sanctity no longer clung to the recluse’s vocation. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, there dwelt at Foxhill, Lincoln- 








gilded, runs thus:— Albert, the Prince-Consort, born August | shire, a rich, benevolent, accomplished gentleman, Lord of a 


26, 1819, died December 14, 1861. 
soleum at Frogmore.” 


“T have fought the good fight; 
Uhave finished my course.” 


Buried in the Royal Mau- 


fair estate, the happy father of a well-married daughter, loved 
by his tenantry, esteemed by a wide circle of friends, Henry 
Welby, at the age of forty, was a man to be envied. Ilis 
happiness would have been unalloyed but for the existence 
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! 
* his bedroom while she set his meals on the table, and took 
‘refuge in his study while she was busy in his chamber. 

| A linguist and a scholar,“ never less alone than when 
alone,” Welby found companionship in books, the hours not 
| devoted to those silent friends being dedicated to devotion. 
| He let his beard go unshaven, his hair untrimmed, until he 
‘resembled a hermit of the wilderness rather than the denizen 
fof acity. He dressed in sad-colored cloth. No flesh, fowl, 
| or fish ever passed his lips; oatmeal water-gruel sufticing his 
|appetite, supplemented now and then with a salad of cool 
/herbs. In the article of bread he was somewhat extravagant, 
; eating only the middle of the loaf. On extraordinary occa- 
|sions, he indulged in the yolk of an egy, treated himself to 
{some sweetmeats, or sent for a draught of fresh milk from a 
red cow. His one beverage was not, as one would have 
thought, water, but “ four-shilling beer.” Wile living thus 
| frugally himself, the hermit of Grub Street fed his servants 
| well, and no caller upon business had reason to complain of 
scant hospitality. He kept no holidays, but never failed to 
provide plenty of seasonable cheer at Christmas, Easter, and 
| other festival times. Then quite a banquet was served in his 
}own room, with no lack of wine. Pinning a clean napkin 
| before him, and donning a pair of hoiland siceves, the recluse 
would sit down and cut up each dish in turn, sending one to 
jone poor neighbor, one to another, until the table was bare 
again; when he would say grace, put up his knife, have the 
cloth cleared away, without having tasted a morsel himself. 
| Nor was he mindtul of his neighbors only at such times. As 
jhe sat at his window, if he saw any weak, sick, or lame folk 
pass by, he would send after them “ not a trifle to serve them 
for the present, but such as would relieve them many days 
after.” The abstinence this city anchorite practised did not 
shorten his days, for he attained the age of eighty-four, dying 
in 1636, having spent more than half his life in his unselfish 
seclusion ; and we cannot say he did not deserve the Water- 
poet’s valedictory compliment : 

Old Henry Welby—well be thou for ever, 
Thy Purgatory’s past, thy Heaven ends never. 


A very diflerent specimen of humanity with a craze was 
Roger Crab, the self-styled English Hermit, who thought 
himself the wonder of the age he lived in, because he abjured 
flesh meats, and went in for water, combining in his single 
person all the virtues of the vegetarian and teetotaler. Like 
some modern abstainers, he delighted in contrasting the old 
Roger with the new one, setting up the former as a frightful 
example of pride, drunkenness, and gluttony, glorying in 
lying, cheating, and cozening his neighbors ; while the latter 
of couse, was the quintessence of earthly goodness. Crab 
had, in his hot manhood, served under Cromwel!, using his 
sword, he says, in defence of liberty and peace, and fighting 
that good fight, had his skull cloven by a royalist blade. 
Then he somehow offended against military discipline, and 
was sentenced to death, but escaped with two years’ impri- 
sonment. Upon beirg released, he set up as “a haberdasher 
of bats” in Chesham, Buckinghamshire ; acalling he followed 
until he suddenly awoke to the sinfulness of lying, swearing, 
and deceiving necessary to carrying on his trade, and con- 
vinced himself besides that the Rechabites, who neither 
planted vineyards, nor built houses, nor indulged in animal 
food, nor drank strong liquors, were the models men should 
imitate. So, selling otf his stock in trade, he gave all he had 
to the poor, and retired to a small piece of ground at Icken- 
ham, whereon he built a hut,in which he lived upon broth 
thickened with bran, pudding made with bran and turnip- 
leaves, herbs, roots, bread, dock-leaves, mallows, and grass. 
He prided himself upon being alone iu the land “in this 
opinion of eating,” the only man of the same mind having 
died before he got used to the change in his diet. Crab, 
however, was no* allowed to starve himself in peace, possibly 
because he inveighed furiously against those who declined to 
follow his example. He was put in the stocks, sent to prison 
again and again, and driven from piace to place. In 1655, he 
was livivg in a cave near Uxbridge ; but he died in London 
in 1680, and was buried in Stepney churchyard, where his 
tombstone may still be seen, and tue quaint, laudatory lines 
in his memory be read. 

While the hermit of Ickenham was teaching by example 


| that sackcloth is the only wear for a Christian, his brother of 
In 1170, one Bletherus sanctified Botwood by his | 


Dinton was showing in the same way that there is nothing 
like leather. He too had done the Roundheads some service ; 
for John Bigg, a man of some education, and pretty well to 
do as times went, had acted as clerk to the regicide lord of 
Dinton Manor, and, according to loeal tradition, officiated, as 
one of the masked headsmen, et the execution of Charles. 
After the Restoration, Bigg grew misanthropic, and withdrew 
from the world, making his summer home in the deech- 
woods of the Chiltern Hills, and dwelling in winter in a cave 
near his old master’s house. He subsisted upon the unasked 
charity of the people round about, who supplied him with 
meat, and filled his three bottles with milk, ale, and strong 
beer. He never begged except for leather wherewith to 
mend his clothes—a short jacket, a pair of trousers, or rather 
knickerbockers, and a cloak witu a peaked hood, which did 
duty as head-covering. He was his.own tailor, and all his 
garments were of leather, repairs being expeditiously, if not 
neatly executed, by nailing any piece he found or begged 
wherever he could find room for it' After living in this way 
for more than thirty years, Bigg died in 1697, at the age of 
sixty-seven. His stioes, composed of more than ten layers of 
leather patches, are yet preserved, one in the Ashmolean 
Museum, the other in the collection of Sir Jchn Vanhatten 
of Dinton. 

In 1767, Edward Train died at Gateshead; for twenty 
| years he had lived in his garden, and never slept in a bed: 
jhe was a victim of disappointed love. Should we be far 
wrong, we wonder, in saying the same of Angus Roy 
| Fletcher, who, shrinking from ihe society of his kind, made 





of an ill-regulated younger brother, who one day capped all 
It is reported that Mrs. Combe, widow of the late Mr. T. 


Combe, of the University Press at Oxford, has presented 
Ifolman Hunt's well-known picture “ Light of the World,” 
valued at £10,000, to Keble College, and that the plans of the 
beautiful ehapel in course of erection, at a cost of £35,000, 
through the munificence of Mr. Gibbs, of Bristol, are to be 
altered to provide a suitable light for it. 


| himself a home in the wildest part of Glenorchy, his only 
condoned misdeeds by attempting to shoot his patient reiation. | companions his goats and his dog. A good shot, and an ex- 


Instead of handing the ungrateful wretch over to the law, as| pert angler, river and moor yiclied all the food he needed, 
he deserved, Welby took the strange resolution of inflicting a| while bis tlock supplied him with drink. At night, he and 
lifelong penance upon himself by retiring from the world he | bis four footed friends slept together in a rade hut. This 
was well titled toenjoy. Believing solitude was easiest found | solitary liver was always ready to share a meal with a 
in a great city, he did not fly toa caveson some wild desert | hungry wayfarer, although he might have ssid with Den- 
shore, but leaving Lincolnshire for London, took up bis abode | mark’s Prince: “* Man delights me not, nor woman either.” 
in a house in Grub Street. Three rooms, opening upon each | Whether he lived jong enough to tire of such a lonely life, 
other, he set apart for his sole use—one for eating, one for, or died in his mowntain but, is past our telling. 

studying, one for sleeping; and from the day he entered the| In 1864, a man named Weales died near Maryport, at the 
louse to that upon which he was carried out of it tobe buried | age of eighty-seven. For twelve or fourteen years he had 
in Cripplegate Chureh, he never set his foot outside the | lived in a small open-roofed, one-roomed dwelling, of which 
narrow bounds he had prescribed himself; “ neither in all jhe was both architect and builder, and which stood in the 
that tine did son-in-law, danghter, grandchild, brother, sister, | corner of one of two fields belonging tohim. His solitude 
or kinsman, stranger, tenant, or servant, young or old, rich or | was shared by a dog and a cat. Weales was partial to dirt as 
poor, of what degree or condition soever, look upon his face” | well as discomfort; he never cleaned his abode, or took off 
—save only his scrving-maid, Elizabeth, who lighted his fires, | his clothes, aud declined to bave anything to do with soap 
provided his simple food, and kept his rooms clean. And!and water. In the last two years of his existence he was 
even she seldom beheld her master, siuce Le always retired | vbliged to go upon crutches, but it was seldom he went out- 


It is reported of his Majesty the Shah of Persia that, during 
his visit to the International Exhibition, at which be made 
several purchases of pictures, he was greatly struck by one 
representing three donkeys. Turning to one of his atten 
cants, his Majesty inquired the price of a live donkey in 
England? “ About a sovereign,’ was the reply. “ Then,” 
i replied the Shah, “If three live donkeys only cost £3, it is 

rather dear to pay £160 for three painted ones.” 


There will be aconcert on a large scale, with leading artists, 
native and fore'gn, a the Dramatic Collego Fete, on the 18th 
inst., at the Sydenham Palace, 
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side the door, and he never ventured many yards beyond it | others. Wisely spake one, whom shallow-minded men | 
Towards the end of his miserable life, he was barely able t | called a cynic: “ Heaven has given us aflections that we may 
sit up in his bed, placed by the side of the fire, which was use them—not smother and kill them; and a noble world to, 
only kept alive by the kind offices of casual passers-by, upon | live in, that we may admire it and Him who made it—not 
whom he also depended for provisions. The cat and dog’ shrink from it, as though we dared not live there, but must 
fed from the same dish as their master, upon victuals cooked turn our backs upon it and its bountiful Provider.” 


in a frying-pan, which they cleaned with their tongues after | ——_——@—___ | 
every meal. | 
| 


Weales lived, if it can be called living, upon an | MATRIMONIAL BLUNDERS. 


income of twenty pounds, derived from his estate, the two | 
fields aforesaid. | It is a common custom to treat marriage and everything | 
The Old Hermit of Newton Burgoland, near Ashby-de-la- | pertaining to it as something extremely amusing, about which | 
Zouch, William Lole, who, nine years ago, was still in the |men and women may crack jokes and langh tl their sides | 
land of the living, had original ideas as to what manner of ‘ache. Philosophically considered, however, the subject is the 
life a hermit shovld lead. True hermits, he argued, were | reverse of fanny, and the levity with which it 1s invariably | 
always abettors of freedom, and he therefore felt, free to| handled may be accounted for by the fact that we often | 
dwell in a comfortable cottage, to dine well, tike his beer and | laugh when we feel most disposed to weep. It isa melancholy | 
his ’baccy at discretion, without being a hermit any the less. | admission to make, but in the interests of truth it must be | 


The truth is, Lole was rather a crazy hobby-rider than a/ made, tbat the greater number of marriages prove more or | 
hermit, but his hobbies were very inotleysive ones; his odd | less a mistake. No doubt this is largely owing to the system 
fancies being spent upon the decorating of his garden and | upon which marriages are made. A man or a woman, enter- 
the decking of his own person, The former he tilled with ing upon the nuptial state, may, in the generality of instances, | 
strange devices, such as tlower-covered mounds to represent | be truly said to be taking a leap in the dark—they may land 
the graves of the Reformers, floral efligies of the apostles, | sately upon firm and solid ground, or they may alight on a 
and fantastic designs intended to picture purgatory and the quagmire, and get so inextricably involved that nothing can 
inquisition. If his parterres were laid out in a childish way,|release them from it but death, It would be hazardous to 
he only anticipated the fashion of making a flower bed look | guess how many marriages are made upon false pretences, but 
as much like a bit of carpet as possible. But being ss fond this much is certain, their number is legion, It may be 
of symbolism as a modern ritualist, and as fond of emblems | Stated, farther, that when men and women have matrimonial 
as old Quarles, Ins garden was a mass of emblematical beds, | designs upon each other they endeavor to hide their true 
graced with explanatory mottocs in flowers and colored characters, and, however dissimilar their tastes, to pretend 

ebbles. There was Feast Square with its Venison Pasty, | that they are alike, ‘The rules of etiquette are such that a 

ound of Beef, and other appropriate dishes. There was | course of deception is rendered surprisingly easy ; indeed, so 
“ Gossip’s Court,” with the motto, * Don’t tell anybody ;” the | facile, that were there no intention upon the prt of those most 
orchestra, with “ God save our noble Queen,” and “Britons |concerned to dissemble, almost tho same end would be 
never shail be Slaves.” The kitchen-walk, with beds shaped attained, A man is often captivated by a woman's eye, her 
like cooking utensils. This wonderful garden contained a) dress, or her manner; for all he knows, her disposition may 
wedding walk, three seats of self-inquiry, a Bank of Faith, | be angelic, or it may be strongly tartaric, A woman is fre- 


a Holy Mount, a Noak’s Ark, a rainbow, a Jacob’s Ladder, a ; quently led to accept a man because he is a good match,” | Persian monarch, of his interviews with czars and emperors 


church, a heart inclosing the Rose of Sharon, the hermit’s | because he is polite and gratifies her vanity by paying her 
coat of arms, the sand-glass of Time, and a multitude of | attentions, because she knows that her friends will approve, 
other fanciful devices. The whimsical old fellow treated his | and because she feels that she ought to be married, and that, 
body much the same as he treated his garden. He provided | #8 she kes him, perhaps, a trifle better than she does anybody 
himself with twelve emblematical suits. One was a kind of | ¢lse,she might do worse than have him. He may be a selfish 
frock-coat of soft brown leather, embroidered with braid,|#nimal, a stingy miser, or a vicions rake—Lut upon these 
buttoned down the front with white buttons, and bound | pomts she has no opportunities of judging. She must take 
round the waist with a white eirdle, Another was of white | her husband upon chance, and trust to Providence that the 
cotton, banging loosely over the body, with the “ order of the | result will prove favorable. It is atter marriage that the true 
Star’—a heart-shaped badge inscribed “ Liberty of Con-| traits of character begin to show themselves, 
science”—on the left breast. A third was made after the | Sharp word, ora mean action, or a vicious act will not, then, 
style of military costume at the beginning of this century ; | Mvolve serious consequences. Things that before the Gor- 
With this he wore a hat that cost him many a sleepless night | tan knot has been tied would, probably, bring about separa- 
in its invention, and many a meal to pay for its being made. | tion, after the honeymoon has beea passed are quictly 
This, which Lole considered a perfect beauty, was something received, probably, upon the principle that what can’t be cured 
between the old cocked-hat and that now worn by field- | must be endured. _ | 
officers; but instead of a plume, it was surmounted with two Tt must not be understood that we mean to imply that the 

upright peaks. This wonderful production was only one of majority of marriages are entered upon without affection being 
twenty odd specimens of headgear, such as the Patent Tea-pot, | ®t the bottom of them, We grant that there is love of a cer- 
with its motto,“ To draw the flavor out of the tea best— tain kind. Ww hat we maintain is that it is brought to fruition 
Union and Good-will;” the Wash-basin of Reform, inscribed under such circumstances that it cannot be expected to endure. 


as low places, 


scowl, or 4 


their characters, instead of becoming twisted into many ugly 

shapes, would develop into grander proportions—instead of 

being a constant source of aggravation and trouble they would 

be a stat¥ and a comfort to each other. Marriage must always 

be a lottery, but it might be so conducted that the blanks 

would be less numerous than they now are.—Lileral Review. 
——-~o 


SCANDAL FOR THE SEASON. 


The fashion of scandal may vary, but the taste for the dish 
of spiced gossip is constant in human nature. People like to 
listen to ill-natured stories of their neighbors, and society 
gives every encouragement to the raconteur who is able to tell 
his smart lie with sufficient plausibility and circumstance. In 
the season now, as in the days when Sheridan’s ** School” was 
written, twaddling about celebrities is in vogue in high as woll 

It is one of the penalties of greatness to suffer 
the distribution of these fables. The professed story- 
monger who goes out must always have his budget stuffed 
with new things. He is expected not to repeat himself, and is 
oceasionally, at least, expected to be correct, or nearly so, in 
his narratives. Some of these gentry are very despicable 
characters indeed. Backbite can worry a reputation as a 
terrier worries a kid glove. To seo him do it is the delight 
and pleasure of a select circle. He must be well fed and 
wiued for the purpose. Not that he either eats or drinks to 
excess, but he likes to be paid what might be termed the 
wages of his degradation through the dinner carte. The clever 
fellow, of course, 1s universally detested himself. As a jester, 
too, it must be confessed, he is not profoundly original in 
humor. He works hard at his calling. He angles for tales at 
his club, and having secured something which may be served 
up with a sharp sauce, he must be cautious not to offer it at 
the wrong time or in the wrong place. Lions are of great 
service to him. The moment the lion arrives, anecdotes must 
be found or made about him. The Shab, for instance, will 
last Backbite for a month. ‘The stories he can relate of the 


by 


and duchesses, and of awkwardnesses arising out of these 
encounters from Nasr-ed-deen’s presumed igzorance of acci- 
dental manners and customs, would already fill a good-sized 
volume, ‘The Shah, indeed, may be said to be meat and drink 
to him, Sinbad the Sailor was tame as a fictionist to Backbite 
when he launches ont aneedotes of our guest shorter indeed 
than the yarns of Sinbad, but just as improbable. Who is 
going to marry, and what fresh work bas been eut out, or is 
likely to be cut ont, for Sir James Hannen? Backbite and his 
associates can tell you all, You never heard before, perhaps, 
that your acquaintances, Captain Snaflle and Dick Diver, 
would never show their heads above water again, while Major 
Racom was cut by every one. You might think Brown a 
quiet, domestic person enough, but you are informed he piays 
heavily at cards, and borrows money from Jews. Backbite 
knows who writes the articles in notable newspapers ; at least, 
he says he does, and he certainly strains every point to arrive 
at correct information on the subject, He is ubiquitous, He 
is at Prince's, at Lord's, at Tattersall’s, at Lillie Bridge on 
Polo days—every where, in fact—and yet is never to be missed 
from the Row at the proper hours, He is always carefully 








“ White-washed face and collyed heart ;” the Beehive, Glitter sees the woman he ultimately marries ata bail, at a 
inscribed “The toils of industry are swect; a wise people {croquet party, et a picnic, at a flower show, at a bazaar, and 
live in peace ;” the Helmet, with its belligerent promise, | ®t the other places where the matrimonial market is held. He 
“Will fight for the birthright of conscience, love, life, |38 attracted to her side, and talks a lot of idiotic nonsense 


’ 
’ 


dressed and presentable, ‘To read passing literature is a part 
of his business. He is not beloved of artists, though he has 
the extree to their studios; nor of authors, although weak 
creatures in that line now and again send him presentation 








property, and national independence ;” and the Odd-fellows’ 
hat, with its out at-elbows motto, “ Without money, without 
friends, without credit.” Our odd hermit found it difficult 
to make both ends meet, and in 1864 it was sadly written of 
him: “ He is now in such poverty that he is thankful for any 
assistance which does not require kim to relinquish his 
present mode of living. Ile hes a brother in competent 
circumstances, who has offered to share his home with him, 
but, ‘ No, says the cld man,‘ for what would then become 
of my garden?) My hewt is in my garden. I cannot leave 
it » 


In New Kilpatrick churehyard lics Besom Jamie, the 
Killermont hermit, once the Fat Boy of a travelling exhi- 
bition, but in later days a hawker of besoms, living, when he 
was at home, in a house of his own raising, called Moss- 
nappy Hermitage, furnished with a lot of tin utensils and 
rubbish of all sorts he bad collected in his travels. Onc 
day, a neighbor of Jamie’s, who Lad not seen the hermit for 
some time, fearing something was wrong with him, broke 
open the door of his hermitage, and found the poor fellow 
all but dead. He died the next day, leaving behind him 
sixteen pounds in iis pockets, and more than twenty pounds 
in the bank. Another Scotch recluse, who tried to hide his 
nationality under the name of Smith, made himself a nest on 
Skiddaw, near the edge of a cliil, about three bundred yards 
up the breast of the mountain, by clearing out a hole about 
three feet deep, and four feet in diameter, lining it with 
moss, and making a portable roof of reeds, which he shut 
down from the inside when le retired to rest; curling him- 
self like a dog, to accommodate his limbs to the limited space 
at his command. <A tourist who saw him after he had spent 
three summers and winters on Skiddaw, thus describes him : 
“ His appearance is ludicrous in the extreme. His hair is 
thrown over his shoulder, and hangs far down his back, form. 
ing the only protection to his head; his clothes seem to have 
been in the height of the fashion twenty years ago, and are 
quite threadbare ; he wears no shoes, and goes on his pere- 
grinatious in his stocking-feet. He makes almost daily visits 
to Keswick, where he purchases tea and sugar, mixing and 
eating them dry. His only cooking apparatus is a small pan, 
in which he cooks messes of very questiovable ingredients, 
boiling them by the aid of lighted tallow. He has quite a 
passion for water-color drawing, and has proved himself no 
mean artist. He enjoys very good health considering his 
mode of living, but has occasionally a touch of rheumatism.” 
This strange character was somctimes heard preaching to the 
sheep on the hil's, and was once unfortunate enough to be 
sent to the county jail for frightening some of the folks 
about Keswick. Possibly, he still occupies his mountain 
nest, for the latest account of his doing concludes: “ Having 
finished his term of impri-onment, he has now gone back to 
his old haunts, a cleaner, if not a wiser man.” 





It would seem that there are water hermits as well as land 
hermits; at least we have heard of one. He had been a 
schoolmaster in Cornwall, until he took it into his head to 
buy a ship’s launch, convert it into a sailing-boat, and make 
it his abode, holding no communication with the outer world 
except when necessity compelled him to go on shore to lay in 
supplies. During the summer montts, Nicholis cruised 
about the coast ; in the winter he laid up in some creek. ‘This 
went on for four years, uniil he had his boat so badly injured 
by the wintry gales that he dared not leave Mylor Creek. 
One morning the boat was boarded by a cousin, who, enter- 
ing the cabin, found the man he sought lying dead: his own 
hand had ended a life wearisome to himself, and useless to 





He teigns unbounded interest in flowers, in dancing, in the | 


rules of croquet, and plays my lord bountifal with the greatest | reality in a very small and desultory fashion, But he gets 


of sung freid at bazaars. Ife tries to remember all that he has | eredit for doing fifty things which he has no more had a hand 
ever read, essays poetical quotation, and with the most! jn than the man in the moon, 


supreme self-satisfaction passes off, us his own, the opinions! Lady Sneerwell is almost an obsolete figure. The fact is, 
of newspaper critics upon matters musical, dramatic, and) (he male-gossip is now the rage. The women sit, listen, and 
political, Nothing can rnfile his equanimity, He will smile | enjoy the malice of the cynical doy, whom they pet for his 
sweetly upon the young cub of a brother (to his inamorata) yery wickedness and want of conscience. Backbite himself 
who ventures to make a witticism at his expense. He is ob- | has many feminine qualities, amongst which might be counted 
trusively eager to sacrifice his own comfort for the suke of} a native instinct of neatness in attire, and an entire absence of 
anybody else's, ‘This is the ordinary young man, who goes! physical courage. Duels are not fought now, but the polished 
through life in a respectable manner without doing anything | tater has had it quietly whispered to him that he was a liar 
heroic, The commonplace young lady who plays up to hin) and a rnflian without exhibiling any more tokens of resentment 
is content to smile, to simper, to blush, to louk nice, to sup-| tian if he did not know the languago in which he was 
port him in what he says, and occasionally to say a few noth-| addressed. ‘Chis did not arise from coolness, but simply fom 
Ings on her own account. Chaperones and manmas look on! q want of spirit and a craven fear of having a scene, as if it 
complacently, taking care to allow the candidates for matri-) were not preferable for a man’s self-respect to have fifty 
mony to become fascinated by the outward glamour, but not! seenes—where only men were, of conrse—than to suffer a 
sufficient to dispel the illusions of which they may, possibly, | mortal cnt to his innermost nature, But society wants Back- 
be the victims—neither young Glitter nor fuir Eglantine are) bite, and must and will have him, He is a boon to town 
afforded any excuse for becoming tired of playing their, on | gorrespondents of newspapers; he iv always floating ramors 
the whole, amusing parts. ‘They may be said never to emerge | of one sort or another. Never believe a word he says, or pul 
from the region of small talk and compliment beture they are | faith ina story which you recognise to be of bis special maun 
tied to each other for life. After that, the case becomes a 
slightly different. Glitter becomes practical, Eylantine be 
comes matter of fact. Eylantine discovers that Glitter is not} 
overburdened with brains; Glitter learns that many of oi 
fair Eglantine’s charms are improvements upon nature, 
Glitter gives up all pretensions to being poetical, and openly 
reads nothiug but the papers; laughs at the idea of playing 
croquet ; and grows positively furious at the mere mention of 
the word bazaar. As for that young cub of a brother he 
teaches the youngster that even the worm, when trodden upon, 
will turn. He openly declares that he doesn’t see why he 
should sacrifice his comfort for the sake of other people's, and 
that he doesn’t mean to do so. Eylantine shows that she can 
do something else with her mouth than bewitchingly pout, 
that she is apt to become peevish, that she doesn’t like hard 
work, and that there are very many points upon which she 
considers Glitter is decidedly at fault. All this is very nata- 
ral, but it is, on that account, none the less disappointing. 
No one likes to discover that an article which he has been led 
to imagine a gem of great value is nothing more than a piece 1 ; 
of paste. The disappointment is certain to find an outlet.| Guards, simply by their height, we would venture to give a 
Perhaps several downright quarrels are the result. But mar-|fuw hinis on the best way of seeing, and seeing with enjoy 
ried people, who have common sense and control over then-| ment, onr own lake district. We know that uf we begin to 
selves, do not openly quarrel. They very soon learn that do-| tuk of Cumberland to a member of the Alpine Club, he would 
ing so is a mistake. Quarrelling disturbs their peace of mind, | impatiently reply, 
makes the servants and people in general talk, and leads to 
no practical result. When two persons are tied together for : 
life, and there is not a superabundance of affection upon cither| We once, indeed, met a distingnished member of that illus- 
side, the best thing for them to do, judging merely from a) trioas fellowship who, having begun his education either at 
utilitarian point ef view, is to avoid open ruptures and jog | Winchester and New College, or at Eton and King’s, and com - 
along together as smoothly as cirenustances will permit. | pleted it on the top of the Jangfian, natarally regarded the uni- 
This is what is in many cases done, ‘Lhe man goes to his} verse as an equilateral triangle, the three sides of which were 
club or becomes absorbed in his business. ‘The woman flies | formed by his school, his college, and the Alps, while he him- 
to her friends and keeps herself in good heart by discussing {self was the apex. ‘There is this satisfaction for such as our- 
the affairs of her neighbors, and conclusively knowing that the | selves, that a race of mountaineers is rising who, having 
latter are, in their domestic relations, about as miserable as ( ** done” the Caneasus, despise the Alps, while if we live a few 
they can well be. | years longer we may hope to hear the members of the Hima- 
This, the cynic will say, is simply human nature and the} layau Club taik of the Matterhorn as au Aipine Cinb man 
way of the world. It is, undoubtedly, the way of the world, | talks of Seawfell, But there are many who do not care for 
but whether it is human nature is extremely questionable. | excessive heights so long as they get mountain climbing, who 
Human nature, unless it has become warped by uncongenial | ask only for wild scenery, and for solitude in which to enjoy 
circumstances, is loving and full of generous impulses. It is| it. Now the ordinary walker, we maintain, can get as much 


copies. He is suspected of being a eritic, but if he is, it is in 











j}fucture. Of all things, be cautious how you speak to him of 
yourself or your own affairs. If you are not carefal, he will 
dress you up comically in an aueedote with personal traits 
which will mightily arause the company he is entertaining. 
Jackbite is not a bad mimic, and studies the art of reserved 
imitation. It is doubtfa!, afler all, whether he finds his 
arduous occupation in the season a pleasant one, while it 
certainly is attended with inconveniences, Mf not dangers, 
although we have abolished a custom which contributed, in 
some degree at least, to subdue the purveyor of slander, or to 
render his trade comparatively perilous, and, so far, uncom- 
fortable.— Glove. 


_ 





ciaaeentalacematotm 
THE ENGLISH LAKES. 


The time for autumn rambling is near at hand, Manya 
man weary with the din of this big world has his maps out in 
the evening, and forgets his long day's work in the excursion 
he hopes to take in August amoug the mountains. ‘To those 
who do not value mountains as the old King of Prussia did his 





Nou ones arbusta juvant humilesque myrice. 











fair to conclude then that, were men and women fitly mated, | solitude in Cumberland as in Switzerland, aud in a certain 
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THE ALBION. 
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sense greater freedom. Any one who isa good walker, and 
who is at all able to use map and compass, can—unless per- 
chance on the Scawfell range—go with thorough safety every- 
where alone. We have in Switzerland constantly found our 
way barred by glaciers which we could not cross unaided. The 
passes where guides were not needed were often kept in by 
narrow limits, so that there was no escape from other tour- 
ists, or from the tormentors who with marmots, flowers, or 
horns, were anxious to get all our money. But in our lake 
district there is nothing on the mountains to keep a man 
from striking to the right or to the left as he pleases. The 
range of cultivated land goes but a very short way up the hill- 
side, while there are no deer-preservers as in Scotland to shut 
up whole mountain ranges. The Lord of Ulva’s Isle, by the 
way, with Lord Ullin’s daughter would have had a bad chance 
at the present time, especially in the Braemar district, for 
while behind him ‘‘ down the glen rode armed men,” in front 
of him would be a band of keepers to stop him as a trespasser. 
But Cumberland lies open to everyone :— 


Yet nature’s charms, its hilis and woods, 
The sweeping vales and foaming flood, 
Are free alike to all, 


It is curious how, with such complete freedom as this, the 
tourists keep as much in beaten tracks as the ants that cross 
a garden walk. They toil along on a hot day between the 
stone walls which™too often inclose the roads, while on either 
side of them, high up on the hills, they might have struck out 
for themselves a path which wonld equally well bring them to 
their destination. While, therefore, parts of the Lake dis- 
trict are overcrowded, there is the deepest solitude to be 
found for those who will look for it. How often can one walk 
for six or eight hours together and see no one but the shepherd 
on the fell across the valley! To how many a mountain top 
can one climb, so long as one avoids Helvellyn, Skiddaw, and 
Scawfell, and never meet a soul. But no doubt a tourist 
requires to hav a certain familiarity with a district before he 
can easily, when alone, find his way into all its hidden beau- 
ties. It is for this reason, we think, that so much more real 
pleasure is got by a long stay in one or two places than by 
flitting from spot to spot. But besides this, he gains that 
greatest of all enjoyments of scenery, the enjoyment which 
springs from knowing a view so well that one almost looks 
upon it asa friend. Perhaps the best headquarters for a man 
who can walk well are Grasmere, Buttermere, and Wasdale 
Head. At each he might stay for weeks together, and never 
grow weary. ‘Lhe ‘‘ Prince of Wales” Hotel at Grasmere is all 
that an hotel should be; but often enough there is not a bed 
to be had. Let the tourist, if such be finds to be the case, 
order a room for as early a dayas he can, and pass over 
Silver How by Meg's Gill, into Langdale, where he is sure of 
a room. For, however crowded Ambleside, Grasmere, and 
Keswick may be, there is always a clean bed to be found 1n the 
inns up the quiet valleys, If a tourist, as is often the case 
when he comes to the lakes, is on his first mountain tour, he 
cannot do better than take Mackereth, the Grasmere guide, to 
give him a few lessons in mountaineering, and some notion of 
the way the ranges lie. If, however, he is already free of the 
hills, let him get a copy of Jenkinson’s Guide (Stanford), and 
he will easily tind his way. So carefully indeed is this work 
executed, that we see on turning to it that it not only gives 
the clearest directions for going from Grasmere by Meg’s Gill 
into Langdale, but also for returning. ‘The writers of guides 


ings and doings of his old master. 


Capt. Hinde was a veritable Uncle Toby. 


who delighted to talk of battles and sieges, was full of the most 
extraordinary love for all living things. Finding that a bull- 
finch had built her nest in the garden-hedge, close to his bat- 
tery, he specially ordered his men not to fire the guns until 
the little birds had flown. To fire these guns was his frequent 
amusement, but he would not allow a sound to disturb the 
feathered family. This and other anecdotes greatly pleased 
my father. They reminded him of the generous heart which 
gave even the poor house-fly life from its boundless wealth of 
feeling. In short, Uncle Toby stood before him—clearly and 
forcibly drawn by a poor old villager. No reasonable mind 
could throw any doubt on the curious tale so strangely saved 
from oblivion.— Mucmillan’s. 


—_—_e—__— 


MARRIAGES IN FRANCE. 


We find that marriages in France are surrounded by pecu- 
liar obstacles, both personal and legal; that individual pre- 
dilections form but a small element in their origin; that ante- 
cedent attachments are not considered indispensable; that 
the precept “increase and multiply” is not admitted as a 
binding law. So far the system looks unhealthy, according 
to our appreciation of what marriage should be. On the 
other hand, we see that the French marry rather more than 
we do; that, in nineteen cases out of twenty, the love which 
did not exist beforeband grows up afterward; that there is 
little materiai misery resulting from imprudent marrying; 
that separations are rare and divorce impossible; that French 
homes, in almost every rank, are generally attractive models 
of gentleness and kindness ; that, in certain cases, the pursuit 
of mutual happiness is based on theories and practices in 
which the highest forms of skill are successfully employed ; 
that children, few though they be, are fondly cherished; 
that the association between man and wife assumes, in the 
lower middle classes, an intensity of partnership for which it 
is not easy to find a parallel elsewhere; that religion, if it 
does no good to marriage, cannot be said to really sutter 
harm from it. 

In endeavoring to estimate the real bearings on each other 
of these two diflerent categories of facts, we may remain 
convincea that French parents interfere too much in the 
marrying of their sons and daughters; we may reject as in- 
sufficient and illusory, from our point of view, the arguments 
which they invoke in favor of that intervention; we may 
point with unanswerable logic to the relatively childless fire- 
sides of France as evidence that, whatever be their love for 
children, the French shrink purposely from having them; 
but with all this before us, we are obliged to own that they 
do extract large results from matrimony. The love of home, 
which we observe so universally among them, is, in itself, a 
proof of the existence of attraction between man and wife; 
and attraction implies sympathy. This symptom should 





often forget that the directions which will take a man right one 
way are altogether useless if he should happen to come the 
other way. Some who seek the quiet of the everlasting hills 
may find Grasmere too full of passing life for thorough enjoy- 
ment. But from no place can a greater variety of mountain 
walks be gained, and gained in a few minutes. The tourist 
has not only Langdale within easy reach, but Easedale, with 
Coldale, most solitary of tarns, and Sergeant Man, which 
commands a view as fine as its name is curioas, He has Far 
Easedale, leading either to Wythburn, or higher up to Blea 
Tarn, almost as lonely as Codale, or by Greenup Gill into Bor- 
rowdale. He has the range of which Helm Crag, ‘* with the 
dark hollows of its crater-like suramit,” forms the glorious end ; 
while on the other side of the valley he has Helvellyn, too 
much trodden to please us, the Crisedale Pass, and, better 
still, Greenhead Gill, the scene of ‘* Michael,” the most pathetic 
of all Wordsworth’s poems. Along the side of this Gill, most 
rightly called Greenhead, he can gain the whole Fairfield 
range and the most unbroken solitude. While the neighboring 
summit of Helvellyn is beset with noisy tourists, Fairfield and 
Rydal Head, though offering equally fine views, are deserted, 
for no one can say—the metre will not allow of it—I climbed 
the dark brow of the mighty Rydal Head. From the top of 
these mountains there is a descent into the solitary valleys 
leading on to the Kirkstone Pass. But in trying to reckon up 
all the walks that Grasmere affords, we may cry out with the 
poet ** quo fessum rapitis !” 

From Grasmere let our tourist, sending his luggage by 
coach, make his way to Buttermere either by Far Easedale, 
Borrowdale, and Honister, or by Langdale, Rossett Gill, Esk 
Hanse, the pass between Great Gable and Green Gable, and 
so to the head of Buttermere. ‘The little ** Fish” hotel at But- 
termere he ean make his headquarters, with ranges of hills 
around him as solitary as can be.—Suturday Revier. 


—— ee 





suffice alone to remove all reasonable doubt as to the reality 
of the aflection which unites most French families. But if 





affection is a consequence of marriage, it seems to follow that 
the system on which marriages are based cannot be a very 
bad one for those who use it. A somewhat similar argument 
may be employed with reference to the children; the moral 
wrorg of avoiding them cannot be explained away; but, 
when they do come, they are terderly cherished, and aid in 
strengthening the bond between their parents. If, then, as is 
incontestably the case, the great majority of French married 
people love each other and their offspring, it may not un- 
reasonably be deduced therefrom that the difficulties and 
contradictions which seem at first sight to result from the 
opposing elements of the position, do not bring aout the 
etlects which, with our ideas, we should expect them to pro- 


uce. 

Questions such as these depend a good deal on tempera- 
ment. The French are not organized as we are; they ditler 
from us in the composition of their character and their ten- 
dencies to a degree which it is scarcely possible to realize 
without close comparison. The same beginnings do not 
necessarily result in the same ends in England and in France. 
As was observed at the commencement of this article, it is 
fair to judge a system by its fruits; and if we apply that 
principle to French marriages, we ought to own that a system 
which leads to so much fondness, to so much happiness, to 
such true home life, cannot be fundamentally wrong, what- 
ever certain of its details may incline us to suppuse.—Black- 
wood’s Magazine. 


——— ° 
WOMEN IN PERSIA. 
In Persia, it is said, the women are nobodies, They are 
astonished at the freedom with which European ladies move 


about, and profess to be scandalized, though perhaps they are 
only envious. They describe a European of their own sex as 





THE ORIGINAL OF STERNE’S UNCLE TOBY. 

In the days of Laurence Sterne, the owner of Preston Castle 
was acertain Capt. Hinde, who was at once the old soldier and 
the country gentleman. My father, who lived near the village 
of Preston, was told by the late Lord Dacre, of The Hoo, in 
Hertfordshire, that this Capt. Hinde “was Sterne’s Uncle 
Toby.” Much interested, my father asked many questions, 
and ascertained that the fact was well known to the Lord 
Dacre of the ** Tristram Shandy” period, and had been trans- 
mitted in the Dacre family from fether to son. His lordship 
added, that a very old man named Pilgrim, who bad spent his 
young days in the service of Capt. Hinde, might be found 
some few miles from ‘The Hoo, and that he would be able to 
give certainty and interest to the story from his early recollec- 
tions. My father sought an interview with Pilgrim, the 
venerable patriarch of a lonely little village, and in the course 
of a long conversation gathered evidence which clearly traced 
my Unele Toby to a real-life residence at Preston Castle. I 
will give the most striking part of this evidence as it was 
handed down to me. Some of its details have been lost in the 
lapse of years, but I have added nothing to the facts retained 
by my memory. Pilgrim, in his youth, had an uncle who was 
butler at The Hoo, some five miles from Preston. This uncle 
weil remembered the famous Mr. Sterne as one of Lord Dacre’s 
visitors, and once heard him conversing with his noble host 
about ‘Tristram Shandy.’ ‘‘.And how could you imagine 
such a character as wy Uncle Toby?” asked Lord Dacre. 
“It was drawn from life,” said Mr. Sterne. ‘‘ It is the portrait 
of your lordship’s neighbor, Capt. Hinde.” And the odd book, 





a woman who wears ‘‘ trousers with one leg,” that being the 
name by which they distinguish European gowns and petti- 
coats from their own trousers. How would our fair country- 
women like to travel, as Persian ladies do, shut up in a large 
box suspended between two mules? The respect shown by 
Persian monarchs to the sex cannot be great. We do not 
know how many womankind the present Shah keeps, and we 
do know that he entertained sufficient respect for public 
opinion in Europe to send back three of what may perhaps be 
called his travelling wives. One of his ancestors, Fetteh Ali, 
had several hundred women in his harem, and his sons were 
reckoned at upwards of eighty, while the daughters were 
almost beyond count. The Persians allege that as women are 
much more numerous than men, it is a clear proof that Provi- 
dence intended husbands to have more than one wife. But in 
that case why keep the women in such rigid seclusion? The 
Persian escort of a European lady carry out in practice the 
same severe etiquette. ‘I was greatly amused at their 


as she describes it. ‘‘ My escort were constantly calling out 
to the male passengers to keep off, lest I should be protaaed 
by being seen. When a stray p ger happ 
their hints and advance boldly towards the proce 





till I had passed.” 
good manners. 





which amazed, amused, and delighted the great world so long | women in Enrope. We therefore cannot conscientiously 
ago, and the name of which is still so familiar, was vividly recommend our countrywomen to fall in love with any mem- 
called to remembrance by much that Pilgrim told of the say- bers of the Shah’s suite. Such is the dreary restraint of life 
Eccentric—full of military |in Persian harems that ladies among the upper classes 

habits and recollections—simple-hearted, benevolent, and | welcome the approach of even cholera or plague, because then 
tenderly kind to the dumb creatures of the earth and air, | they are released from the monotony of life in the cities, and 
He gave the em- are sent during the hot weather into the high summer lands. 

battled front to his house—the laborers on his land were called |'There they live in tents, 
from the harvest-field by notes of the bugle, and a battery was | restraint, and have the pl 
placed at the end of his garden. The animated old soldier, | streams and of eating sugar-candy, and for more solid food, a 


enjoy comparative freedom from 
of listening all day to purling 





much-loved dainty—roast lamb. Then the universal practice 
of the country, whether in house or in tent, is to make the 
g d your bedstead; and until she grew accustomed to 
nightly visits from scorpions, centipedes, and tarantulas, an 
Englishwoman might find this position rather disagreeable. 
In the absence of bedsteads, nervous people, it seems, take 
various precautions against these unwelcome visitors. Lady 
Sheil, in her ‘‘Glimpses of Life aud Manners in Persia,” says, 
“I knew a foreign young lady who had a Cossack, sword in 
hand, keeping watch all night in her room, ready to slay the 
invaders.” 

Wkile women are so lightly thought of in Persia, and may 
be bought there tolerably cheap, going pretty willingly with 
any decent purchaser, it is startling to find our august visitor 
during his European travels actually founding a new order 
specially for women. The great Persian order, equivalent to 
our garter, is the order of the lion andthe sun. The new 
order just introduced is the order of the sun, the lion being 
apparently omitted as inapplicable to woman. This decora- 
tion has been given to the Princess of Wales and her sister, 
the wife of the Czarewitch, to the Empress of Germany, and 
one or two other ladies of royal or imperial rank. No Persian 
ady, as far as we know, has yet been honored with it; but 
surely the woman's rights movement will not be long in mak- 
ing progress in Persia when the Shah returns home, and the 
news of his strange doings in honor of the sex in Europe 
comss to be talked about. We shall not be surprised, indeed, 
if the chief result of his Western tour is that he and the 
Persian princes with their numerous retinue carry home with 
them more liberal and enlightened notions as to the proper 
treatment of women. That will be a conquest of Persia very 
acceptable to most of us, for the degradation of women is a 
great hindrance to refinement and civilization, and is the 
almost certain sign of the absence of both. Our Persian 
visitors seem to wonder less at our iron-clads, our factories, 
our industrial resources, and our teeming population, than at 
thousands of unveiled female faces they see every day. And 
in conversation, members of the Persian suite have further 
confided to Englishmen that what has most struck them has 
been, not so much the beauty of our young women, as the 
comeliness of our elderly women. In Persia a gir! is in her 
prime from 14 to 20, aud at about this age some girls are 
reputed to be very lovely, especially the maids of Yezd; the 
proverb being that to live happily a man must have a wife 
from Yezd, must eat the bread of Yezdecas, and drink the 
wine of Shiraz. But a Persian woman at twenty-five has lost 
her freshness and her charms. At thirty her features are 
sharp and careworn. At forty her face is as shrivelled parch- 
ment. At fifty she is wizened. Ever afterwards she is hideous. 
The observant Persian has remarked, on the contiary, and can 
never sufficiently wonder, that the English matron preserves 
her good looks and her good humor, and preserves them (for 
the most part) without artificial aids; without the rosy tint 
that comes from henna, or— 





“the jetty dye 
Which gives a long, dark languish to the eye 
And mekes the maids, whom kings are proud to cull 
From fair Circassia’s vales, so beautiful.” 


The Shah’s first genuine sensation, it is said, was at his first 
ball in Russia, where he saw, as he supposed, a number of 
nautch girls dancing for his amusement. These girls in the 
East are professional dancers of indifferent reputation. It is 
true he could not quite make out the men they were dancing 
with, who seemed to be persons of rank; but perhaps they 
were dressed in brilliant uniforms to sustain the character, as 
he had heard was done, with great art.and in great perfection, 
upon the stage at European theatres, Making some criticism 
in this sense to his interpreter, he was astounded to hear that 
these supposed nautch girls were princesses and ladies of the 
highest rank. His Majesty knows better now; but in London 
another surprise awaited him where he saw scores of women 
riding on horseback in the park, and one young lady, whose 
horse reared close by his carriage, nearly fell back into his 
arms. These must be strange shocks to the even flow of 
Persian philosophy. No wonder the Grand Mollah, or High 
Priest, has gone home in disgust at the unhallowed sights that 
met his eye and the easy disregard of religious ceremonies 
among his co-religionists during the journey.—Sheffeld Daily 
Telegraph. 
———_a———_——_ 


THE CURE OF SANTA CRUZ. 


Before the guerrilla warfare commenced, while Santa Cruz 
was leading a quiet life in his parish of Hernialde, he was of 
a slight, delicate frame, and looked like an invalid. Since 
then he has grown siout and strong; exercise, constant liv- 
ing in the open air, and ever-recurring danger, he seems to 
thrive on. The abstemiousness he had always practiced he 
has never departed from. In person he is under the middle 
stature ; his features dark and irregular, and rather common- 
place; but his small black eyes, deep set, glow from out 
thick eye-brdWs, and indicate the fiery energy that burns 
within. When he took the fleld asa chief of partisans, he, 
as has been observed, quite laid aside the clerical costume; 
for the long black cassock, the black cloak, and the enormous 
hat of the Spanish priest would be inconvenient in cam- 
paigning, and dangerous. He assumed the dress worn by 
the peasants—the low vest of strong brown cloth, the red 
sash round the waist, the loose-fitting breeches of the moun- 
taineer of Navarre, reaching to the knee, the legs enveloped 
in black gailers, and the feet protected by the sandals or 
alpargatas of the country. Before close-shaven, like all 
Spanish priests uot missionaries, or of the monastic orders, he 

















has let his beard and mustache grow, the restless life be 
leads compelling him to forego the luxury of the razor. He 
| carries in his belt a pait of loaded revolvers, and in his hand 


manceuvres,” says an Englishwoman, who was being carried | the thick stick which is as necessary a part of the equipment 
through the streets in her closely-curtained chair, or big box,!of a Basque peasant as the shillelxh to an Irishman. His 


head-dress is the dofna or flat cloth cap, white in color, with 
{a blue tassel iu the centre, which, according to the fancy of 


d to neglect | the wearer, may be of woolen, silk, or silver fringe. His 
ssion, he was | body guard is composed of ten or twelve stalwart youths 
immediately seized, and placed with his face close to the wall | from his native village, who accompany him in all his expe- 

Tn that way he was taught propriety and | ditions, armed and equipped like himself, and prepared to 


jexecute any orders he may give them. They are true tohim, 


On the whole, life in Persia can have few attractions to an | heart and soul; and it would be a dangerous experiment for 
Englishwoman, accustomed to the unrestrained social inter-| any one to tamper with their fidelity or to even remotely 
| course and free mingling of the sexes which is permitted to | suggest the advantage of betraying him. He has unbounded 








s. 
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confidence in them. They have known each other from in- | Harlech” (I am not answerable for the Welsh, but I hope it | 
fancy, and they regard him not only as their chief and their | is all right), or the “ March of the Men of Harlech,” and the | 


friend, but, in spite of the irregular life he leads, as their pas- 
tor. His partisans say that since the time of the Navarrese 
hero Mina there has been no captain of guerrilias who, in so 
short a space of time, and with such small means at his dis- 


the excesses which are the accompaniment of civil war 





whole wound up with “ God Bless the Prince of Wales.” At 
| the close, the conductor was presented to the Prince, who 
shook hands with him, and that mark of royal condescension 


FACTS AND FANCIES, 


In our notice of the Inman steamship “ City of Chester” 
last week wo ought to have stated that sho is commanded by 


was profoundly appreciated. The choir would have liked to | Captain Kennedy, Ficet-Captain of the Inman line, who has 
posal, has done so much for the national cause. Apart from | cheer, had it not been whispered to them that demonstrations ;5°¢2 & great deal of service, and who must know all the short 


of that kind were not expected. Low the enthusiasm was 


cuts of the North Atlantic, as he has been famous for years 


everywhere, and particularly in Spain, it is affirmed that his | kept in I cannot say; but it must have been a struggle for |for short trips. We had an opportunity of seeing tho working 


private conduct is without reproach.—Blackwood'’s Mug. 
ny 


THE WELSH MUSICAL VICTORY. 


Most Amcricans who know anything about the Crystal 
Palace know that its directors have made great efforts in 
various Ways for the development of wusical art. Last year 
they organised a National Music Meeting with competitions 
and prizes in large numbers, and the success of the experi- 
ment Was so great as to lead to the repetition of it this year, 
With a success even more brilliant. The ceremony has just 
closed, and with some remarkable results. One of the excite- 
ments of last year was the appearance of a Welsh choir, the 
singing of which was so extraordinarily good that the great 
Challenge Prize of £1,000 was awarded to it, although no 
rival choir appeared and no contest took place. The cele- 
brity they thus gained, coupled with the amount of the prize, 
was supposed to be great enough to insure a spirited contest 
this year. England abounds in musical organizations and 
the choral associations of Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, 
and other large towns have a national reputation; not to 
speak of London. Bzt the only body which appeared 
against the Welshmen was the Tonic Sol-Fa Association, one 
of the best known in England. The struggle has just been 
concluded by the signal triumph of the South Wales choir 
over their English opponents. 

Both choirs had to sing J. 8. Bach’s motet, “ I wrest!e and 
play ;” the final chorus “ Hallelujah,” from Beethoven's 
Mount of Olives; “See what love,” from Mendelsshon’s St. 
Paul; and “ Come with torches brightly flashing,” from the 
Walpurgis Night, by the same author. The judges were Sir 
J. Benedict, Sir J. Goss, and Mr. Barnby, whose names are, I 
presume, almost as well known in America as in England. 
The scene of the competition is admirably suited for choral 
effects, and the larger the number the better adapted is the 
Crystal Palace concert-room for their display. In numbers 
the Welsh had an advantage, mustering 500 strong to the 300 
of the Tonic Sol-Fa’s. Perhaps they had a slizht advantage 
also in the national enthusiasm, both of the singers and of 
the audience, for it is estimated that at least half of the 
12,000 who came to hear the contest were Welsh. In the 
patriotic interest they take in an event of this kind they beat 
the English hollow, and so strong is the sympathetic feeling 
in such cases between the contestants and the audience that 
the latter may very likely have contributed to their country- 
men’s victory. Be that as it may, the victory was of the 
most decisive kind—so decisive that one competent critic de- 
scribes the while «flair as becoming a Welsh festival, while 
the Welsh themselves have already christened it the Crystal 
Palace Eisteddfod. The same critic, writing to the London 
Times, says of the singing: 

“The fire and sustained energy with which the Welsh 
choristers, under the vigorous guidance of ‘ Caradoc,’ their 
chief (the women dispensing with the printed music), sang 
* Come with Torches,’ from Mendelssohn's‘ Walpurgis Night,’ 
was astonishing. That in this difficult piece their intonation 
should be here and there at fault was inevitable; but their 
‘attack’ was as sure as the stroke from a hammer delivered 
by a well-skilled hand, and their precision was never once at 
fault. This chorus (in which, by the way, the orchestra took 

art) being persistently encored, the familiar ‘ March of the 
Menof Harlech’(sung in the Welsh language—unaccompanied) 
was substituted in its place; and here not only were the 
freshness and pungent quality of the voices shown off to emi- 
nent advantage, but the intonation was quite as unimpeach- 
able as the precision already alluded to.” 

There were other competitions during the meeting, in- 
cluding four for solo vocalists, one for solo trumpets, three 
for brass bands and bands of all instruments, together with 
choral contests on asmaller scale than thatin which the Welsh 
carried off the flag. But the strength—or at least compara- 
tive strength—of English musical training is supposed to be 
so much in choir singing that by far the greatest public in- 
terest was directed to this particular prize. The very amount 
of it made it important. And since its award, the 
glory of winning it has been almost eclipsed by the glory of 
un invitation to the victors to sing at Marlborough House, 
the town residence of the Prince of Wales. The loyalty of 
the Welsh to the Prince, who takes his title from the princi- 
pality they are so proud of, is of the soundest kind. They 
call him “our Prince,” albeit they see but little of him. Nor 
is the Prince slow to seize a good chance of doing a popular 
thing, and when he understood the circumstances, he issued 
a gracious command that the whole choir of 500 should sing 
before himself and the Princess. As no private houce is big 
enough fora concert of that kind, it had to be held on the 
lawn. There the Welshmen gathered yesterday afternoon, 
while in front of them sat the royal party, composing the 
Prince of Wales, the Princess and their children, the Czare- 
vina, the Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, the Prime 
Minister’s son, Mr. W. H. Gladstone, M.P., and a number of 
other distinguished persons. Most of the Welsh members of 
Parliament were present with their countrymen, having mar- 
shaled them over from Willis’s rooms, the Marquis of Bute 
leading, Mr. Fothergill, Mr. Richard, Mr. Holland, Sir I. 
Lioyd, Mr. Davies, and others accompanying him. For the 
moment distinction of rank was forgotten. The members of 
the Welsh choir are mostly, or wholly, members of what are 
called the lower classes—miners, iron-workers, tradesmen on 
a small scale, and the like, with their wives, sons and daugh- 
ters. Their conductor, ‘ Caradog’ or ‘ Caradoc,” is an inn- 
keeper named Griffith Jones, formerly a blacksmith in the 
employ of Messrs. Fothergill, one of the great iron firms of 
South Wales. He is described as the best violin player in 
Wales, and an accomplished musician generally. Thet he is 
an admirable conductor we need no further proof, 

Forming in a semi-circle, the choir sang the national an- 
them; then the Welsh melody of “ Llwyn Onn,” or the 
Ash Grove, “ the conductor,” says another critic, “ wielding 
his baion of gold and ebony, which has been sent him from 
the Welsh settlers in Australia, and with it guiding his huge 
choir, without any music, with @ precision that Costa might 
have envied.” Then came the chorus of “ Let the hills re- 
sound,” by Brinley Richards, which was given with such 
precision and effect that the Prince and Princess, good musi- 
cians both, asked—or I suppose I should say commanded— 
that it should be repeated. The Princess afterwards caused 
tie composer to be notified that she would accept a dedica- 
tlon of it to herself. It was followed by “ Rhyfelgyrch Gwyr 


| the outspoken Cambrians. But cheer they did at last, in re- 
| sponse to afew words from the Prince, expressing his thanks 
|for their coming, and his hope that their visit had been as 
agreeable to them as their singing had been excellent, with a 
| Wish for their safe journey home. Possibly even American 
| Welshmen have not all grown too democratic to be gratified 
| by the gracious speech. At any rate, the stamp of royal ap- 
| proval still goes a great way in this country, and the reception 
at Marlborough House will be reckoned in Wales a scarcely 
less henor for the choir than tie Great Challenge Prize itse f. 
— Correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune. 
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SUB SILENTIO. 
BY MARY L. RITTER. 


Hush! the night is calm and quiet, 
And the crescent moon hangs low ; 

Silence deep and wide hath power, 
And the south wind wanders slow 

Through a casement where the curtain 
Faintly rustles to and fro. 


Like a spirit softly sighing 
Flits it all the chamber round, 
Where the dim lamp fading, dying, 
Just dispels the gloom profound ; 
Hangs above two happy dreamers, 
By love’s perfect promise crowned. 


Even through the ~ of slumber 
To the shadowy land of rest. 

He still clasps his long-sought treasure 
Closely, closely to his breast, 

With the ardor of a passion 
Long denied and long repressed. 


With his lips still warm with kisses 

Close and clinging as his own, 
Sighing still in happy dreaming 

For the joy his heart hath known— 
Sweetly, peacefully, he slumbers 

In the arms about him thrown. 


And she gazes at him thinking— 
Not of all her dreary years— 
Only of this isle of glory, 
Reached with many doubts and fears, 
Over love's frail bridge of rainbows 
Fad ing in a mist of tears. 


Then she nestles still more closely 
To the heart so kind and dear, 
Whispering, “ Love me, love me, darling, 
All my hope and rest is here, 
And without thee earth is nothing 
But a desert cold and drear. 


“Oh, that every night my slumbers 
Might be so supremely blest, 

Bounded by thy dear embraces, 
Kissed from passion into rest ; 

I would ask no better haven, 
Sheltered thus and thus czressed.” 


Fan them gently, odorous south wind, 
And begone on pinions fleet, 
Nothing in thy nightly journey 
Shall thy wandering vision grect, 
Half as perfect in fulfilment, 
Satisfying and complete. 
—Galary. 
Se ee 


TRUTHS ABOUT PERSIA. 


The London newspapers print the following as an extract 
from a private letter from Teheran, dated May 14, 1873: “On 
Wednesday evening a great tempest passed over Teheran. 
The railway engineers who had that day gone into camp had 
their tents blown from over their heads. The Shah who was 
then voyaging up the Caspian Sea must undoubtedly have 
experienced this storm, The present Governors of Teheran 
and the Governor of Shiraz sent telegrams to Astracan, 
addressed to the Grand Vizier, for the Shah's edification upon 
) his arrival at that place. The Teheran telegram ran some- 
| thing like this: ‘ Last evening a great tempest passed over 
| Teheran. At first every one was concerned for his own 
| safety. Then all the people fell very ill of anxiety for the 

safety of his Majesty, and all the people bowed down in 
prayer that his Majesty might be preserved to them.’ The 
: Shiraz message said: ‘ All the population of Fars is, both day 
Jand night, engaged in prayer for the prolonged health and 
jsafety of his Majesty. We—the Governor and his subordi- 
nates—are laboring day and night to carry out his Majesty's 
commands, an] in keeping the country under our charge in 
peace and order” So runs the telegram penned by one of a 
race who, without doubt, are the greatest liars upon the face 
of the earth. This is the truth of the matter. For 400 miles 
of country, between Shiraz and Ispahan, the tribe of ‘ Elian- 
tees’ have taken full possession; they are levying blackmail 
upon all travelers, and, what is still worse, they go so far as 
to murder. The Governor of Shiraz, who, to use his own 
words, ia ‘laboring night and day to carry out his Majesty's 
orders,’ has himself rebelled, by refusing to take orders from 
the Shab’s uncle, at Tcheran, and to provide guards for some 
English travelers who are now detained at Shiraz and who 
wish to come on to Teheran. In the province of Siestan the 
Turcomans are in rebellion. A small army from Teherat is 
there making targets of all the Turcomans they can catch, 
They have already shot seventy-two, and have taken 100 
camels. I am sorry to say that for the last five months 
| Teheran has been troubled with a rascally gang of house- 
| breakers. They have broken into many European houses, 
| wil to so great an extent that we are now compelled to sleep 











with loaded revolvers by our sides.” 


| of the steam steering apparatus iu the departure of this ship. 
She left the dock at au uncommonly rapid speed, and headed 
round in what we should consider half the time and space 
usually taken by ships of ber size, or ships approximating her 
| Size, for, with the exception of the Great Eastern, sho has 
nothing built to equal her. So finely proportioned is the hull 
| that the vessel does not look as large as she really is. 

The 7th anniversary of the opening of telegraphic communi- 
cation between America and Europe was celebrated on Monday 
last, on board the Great Eastern and on sbore. There was 
a very spirited race between three boats of the Great Eastern, 
12 oars each. Than fol.owed a race between the officers of tho 
Great Eastern and the Heart's Content telegraph staff, which 
was won by the former. ‘The stewards ct the Great Eastorn 
challenged the shore, and were beaten. Other boat races sue- 
ceeded, and tub races in the harbor, with foot races on shore, 
made the day pass pleasantly. In the evening a concert was 
given on board the Great Eastern, creating great enthusiasm, 
The weather was superb, and everything passod off without 
accident. 

It is stated that several members of the Shah’s suite intend 
to send their sons to England to be educated. A beginning 
has already been made by his Majesty's Chamberlain, who has 
left his son under the care of Dr. L. Schmitz, to be educated 
at the International College, at Spring-grove, near Isleworth. 

The preliminary arrangements for the Iuternational Patent 
Congress, which is to be held in Vienna on the 14th of August, 
have been contided to a committee. ‘Lhe Congress is to be 
composed of scientific artisans, political economists, and 
otber experts. ‘he U.S. Government has ppointed Mr. John 
Thacher, of the Patent Office, to represent it. ‘ 

Mr. Gladstone has invited the Jubilee Singers to give an 
entertainment at his residence. ‘The Prince of Wales is 
expected to be present. 

The Duke of Manchester and his eldest son, Viscount 
Mandeville, have arrived at Quebec, and will hereafter travel 
through the country. The ducal title was bestowed on the 
fourth Earl in 1719. The first Earl was Lord Treasurer of 
England in 1620. 

A voter praising a favorite candidate at a late Irish election, 
said, ‘* He is as fine a fellow as ever lifted a hat to a lady or a 
boot to a blackguard.” : 

The Ltoile Belge says that a very competent person valued 
the precious stones with which the Shah was adorned on the 
occasion of the State performance in the Brussels theatre at 
two million fraues. He was well occupied. 

The Liverte states that, according to the project shortly to 
be submitted to the National Assembly, the Fzench army, on a 
war footing, would have an effective foree of 1,104,000, viz., 
756,000 men in the field, and 347,000 remaiming in [rauce, 

Among the artillery in the Vienna Exhibition is a gun sur- 
passing in power the famous Krapp gun. When the Crown 
Prince of Germany saw it he remarked that it was practically 
useless, a8 the report of the charge of powder required. would 
deafen the gunner tiring the same at the first charge. 

According to an ordinance lately published by the President 
of Alsace Lorraine, all public documents, issued by the local 
authorities of Metz, Thionville, Saarburg, and Chateau Salins 
are to be printed in French as well as German. ‘lhe decree 
fixes the end of 1877 as the period when this indulgeuce is to 
cease. 


Earl Russell has obtained a return showing the number of 
persons tried for murder in Ireland during the last six months 
previously to the 9th May last, and the verdicts returned, 
There are nine cases in the list, in five of the trials the jury 
disagreed ; in the other instances the verdicts were for ** man- 
slaughter.” 

The English technical newspaper, HLngineering, has esta- 
blished an office at Vienna, and is illustrating the best of the 
machinery exhibits. It intends, after the close of the Exhibi- 
tion, to publish in a book—collected and properly arranged— 
the whole of the engravings and descriptious which are at 
present appearing in its columns. 

A tax on textile fabrics is approved by the French Council 
of Commerce and the Minister of Finance. 

The Paris Figaro publishes an address to the Shah in Persian 
characters with a French translation. Most people regard it 
as a hoax. 

Imitation meerschaum pipes are now made out of potatoes 
soaked in diluted sulphuric acid, and afterwards dried under 
great pressure. 

The trial of mowing and reaping machines on exhibition at 
Vienna resulted in a complete failure owing to the mismanage- 
ment of the authorities. 

Baron Reuter’s Persian project begins to be realized, the 
first fifty miles of the proposed railway from Teheran to the 
Caspian having been surveyed. 

Instructions, according to the Levant 7/mes, have been sent 
to Musurus Pasha, in London, net to conclude any contract 
for the gunboats intended for the Danube, as fresh tenders will 
be invited, 

The Pullman Palace Car Company have issued a cirenlar 
announcing that they have made arrangements to extend to 
the whole of Europe their American system of drawing-room, 
sleeping-room, aud hotel cars, 

A sad event, says the Paris Jouwrnal, has just occurred at 
the Henry LV. College. A lad named Lemoine was found one 
morning, hanging by the neck in one of the class-rooms, He 
was a very promising student, having obtained all the prizes 
Jast year, and was about to present himself for the examination 
of the superior Normal School, in which his father is a Pro- 
fessor. 

A decree kas been promulgated at Rio de Janeiro declaring 
Protestant marriages indissoluble unless declared otherwise by 
competent legal tribunals. ‘The bill for the reoganization of 
the National Guard was at last advices before the Chamber of 
Deputies on its third reading. 

It is stated that a project is on foot in England for a snb- 
scription of about £60,000, to establish a short railway in 
China, as a present tu the Emperor, witb a view of bringing 
the imperial mind to a sense of the advantages to be derived 
from the introduction of such works. 

Upon taking bis departure from Europe for home, the Shah 
of Persis will embark at Brindici. 
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Sir James D. Hamilton Hay, of the Militia Department, died, ‘tained any secrecy touching the management of the Crown | day pleased to declare her consent to a contract of matrimony 


at Ottawa, on Wednesday, in the seventy-third year of hisage. property. 


He will be succeeded in the baronetcy by his son. | vide for the portioning of the reyal children. 


The civil list, he said was never intended to pro- | between his Roya! Highness Alfred Ernest Albert, Duke of 
Parliament must | Edinburgh, Earl of Kent and Ulster, Duke of Saxony, Prince 


': ‘ . r ark ¢ither adopt the course at present proposed, and as pursued of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, and her Imperial Highness the 
hn tink eee telauenaae oF Dheshildven ia their with regard to those of the royal children already married, or | Grand Duchess Marie Alexandrovna, only daughter of his 


studies and the praiseworthiness of their conduct. 


| provide for an increased civil list. He upheld the proposition | Majesty the Emperor of Russia; which consent her Majesty 


A West ditor says no man who had paid regularly for contained in the Dill, as it gave to Parliament the control of | has also caused to be signed under the Great Seal.” 
esterh edalto ays no mm o Ht sgmlarly 


/ , the conduct of the Crown and of the royal family. 

his newspaper was ever bit by a mad dog. | ‘Lhe motion to postpone wss lost and the bill was passed, on 
Arich French banker, who always passes the winter in Paris, | its second reading, by a vote of 162 yeas to 18 nays. 

adopted the following plan when he wished his gardener to} Mr. Bradlangh has issued a call for a meeting in Hyde Park, 

send him from his country house a dish of green peas during on Sunday next, to protest against an increase in the allow- 


the month of January. He dispatched a carrier-pigeon with | ance of the Dake of Edinburgh on the occasion of his marriage. 
the following note under his wing: ‘Gather a basket of green | 


eas ing house, aud send it to me by express with| A resolution censuring Mr. Scudamore, Superintendent of 
Nhe toe “whic oe “his re ago the bird Ss very fat, | the Postal Telegraph Service, for an alleged te ie ape 
ind L intend to eat it wth the vegetavles ordered.” aes to a + pag of Commons on ‘Tuesday, by a vote 
The German Arctic Navigation Society of Hamburg has ; “er a ; 

received a telegram from ‘Lromsoe, according to which 18| The Colonial Government of Qucensland, Australia, has 
Norwegians, who had passed the winter in Spitzbergen, have | offered through its agent in London to pay the passages of 
been found dead by the society's schooner Tromsve, Capt. | 10,000 skilled laborers from Great Britain to the co!ony. 

Mack. ‘They have been buried by the latter's direction. | 





: The Government proposes, upon the marriage of the Duke 
Forty-one of the leading artificial flower makers of Paris | of Edinburgh with the Grand Duchess Maria of Russia, to 
have combined to send to the races Exhibition gna ha | increase his yearly allowance to $125,000. 

heir united skill, which will prove incontestably that the oe ; i ; : 

aad of France still reigns wel mete in the matter of artificial | | The republicans of Bristol have issued a eg og protest- 
flower wanufucture. ‘This patriotic contribution consist of a |1"S against any increase in the allowance to the Duke of Edin- 
complete greenhouse, filled with flowers of every description, burgh on the occasion of his marriage. . 
perfectly imitated, In it are hyacinths, the illusion of which| There are six candidates in Greenwich for the vacancy in 
are the fibres thrown out by the roots ; bouquets, in which one | the House of Commons oceasioned by the death of Sir David 
sees the flower freshly blown, and that which bas been in| Salomons. As four are Liberals, the Conservatives will pro- 
existence but two hours ; wild flowers, the grey down of which | bably carry the election. 
seems ready to float away. ‘The whole work is a marvel of| In the suit brought in the Scottish Court of Session by Lady 
artistic skill and unexampled patience. | Pollok, against her husband, Sir Hew Pollok, Lord Gifford 
The North German Gazcile, writing in reference to the | granted separation, as prayed, and awarded her ladyship an 
review at Spithead, says: ‘* The culminating point iu the pro- | allowance of £500 per annum. 
gramme devised for the pleasure of the Shah has been reached:| An almost miraculous draught of salmon was taken from 
he has seen what could be witnessed in no other part of the |the river Wye on the 7th ult., the total number being 175. 
ewrth—the mightiest and finest fleet in the world. Great | ppe whole of the fish were canght by two boats with five men, 
Britain had collected a portion of her fleet in one place, and | and the total weight was 2,000 lb. ‘This is the greatest catch 
presented them in their best array before her guest. With from the Wye that has been known witbin the memory of 


just pride might the English people point to these sea-giants | man, ‘The quentity taken from the Wye at Chepstow during 
and say, ‘With the ships here collected alone conld we beat 


: = ‘ | that week has been the largest for twenty years. 

the combined fleets of all the world, and yet this is only a part | ‘Che preparations for tho autumn manceuvres on Dartmoor 
of our naval power, which is scattered over all the seas of the | are in active progress. The troops were to be assembled on the 
globe.”" | moor by the 28th ult., and the operations will commence 

Ozobenzine is the name given to a new explosive substances with a “* Camp of Exercise.” The final review and march 
It is produced by acting upon benzine, boiling at 81 deg. Cent., | past will be held on Ringmoor Down on the 21st of August, 
with concentrated ozone ; formic and acetic ecid are produced, | and the campaign will terminate on Angust the 23d. 
and a gelatinous presipttate formed, which, being dried in Mr. William H. Whalley, member of Parliament for Peter- 
vacuo, becomes a white —— _— is the pee ———— borough, and prominent #8 a friend of the Tichborue claim- 
wae detonate, olny when stuck or when simply |i, wil son froced, it sai, tothe United States for the 

san purpose of soliciting subscriptions to enable the claimant to 
dissolves 4. — q " veneer defray the exponses incurred in his trial. 
ooCabt Hola hae Jat snes camped be ling | tho death of Mx. J. A. Gordon, superintendent of the 

; val : es ’ ? | Crystal Palace Gardens, is announced. In part trained under 
Newfoundland. * Sir Joseph Paxton, and afterwards enjoying his confidence, 
- while laboring in association with Mr, Miner in carrying out 

Sufferers from Scrofula and Scrofulous affections, clean up! | gir Joseph's te ae" Gachen was well qualified pi the 
Why wear your Pimples, Blotches, Ulcers, Sores? Why } arduous labors consequent on the formation and keeping of 
have the life twisted out of you by Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, | the beautiful grounds at Sydenham. 
and Gout? Why sufler Syphilitic and Mercurial diseases to Americon competition, it is stated, is beginning to be 
rot the: bones in your body, or the flesh oft your bones ? seriously felt in Birmingham and the South Staffordshire dis- 
Why let your sluggish blood drag, and scatter its distempers trict. Last year's product of iron rails in the States was 
through your veins ? Ayer s Compound Extract of Sarsapa- nearly 1,000,000 tons, of which Pennsylvania alone yielded 
rilla cures these complaints, and cleanses them out of the nearly one-half, Other descriptions of finished iron are also 
system. Use it faithfully, and you bring to society a) ying produced iu Jarge and rapidly increasing quantities, aud 
healthier, cleaner, and far more acceptable member.—[ Demo at the present rate of progress the shipment of iron from 
crat, Baltimore, Md. ] England across the Atlantic will, it is feared, soon become a 
thing of the past. 

The Board of Trade returns state the import of corn into 
the United Kingdom from harvest to harvest, that 1s to say, in 
the twelve months commencing on the Ist of September. In 
the first three-quarters of that current twelvemontb, the nine 
months ending the dist of May, 1873, the imports of corn into 

In the Llouse of Commons on Tuesday the consideration of a pony ete tes on a be en 
the Queen’s message touching the marriage of the Duke of | hg 1 a re satay Be ati e “4 pe no ies . 
Edinburgh was resumed, piety < yy 809 7 a a “a ~ Indian quarters ; 

Mr. Gladstone was present and made a speech, urging the eagle ig — bap pn sells, pct tt lan corn, 15,- 

: ci “ie 4 | 212,387 ewt., or 3,549,556 quarters—making a total of 74,130,- 
grant of the allowance asked. Ile referred to the numerous | $48 oe fa a age a “e 

; " et he age iter ee )..| 42 ewt., or 19,047,480 quarters. To this may be added 1,093,- 
precedents and set forth the auspicious character of the 1906 ewt. of peas, equivalent to 243,090 quarters: and 2.099 
approaching alliance. Royal marriages, he said, rarely had | 3x6 mic A cette. 100.008 ceiniie a 4 ’ ee 
political or diplomatic significance in these days. But this, ~ iia atinedicirs candot ine 
inion, while it was one of mutnal affection, would be a new| A little village, near Weston-super-Mare, was recently the 
tie between England and what some regarded as a hostile | Scene of much talk, on it being reported that the widow of a 
state. It would cause a favorable chrnge in public feeling farmer was about to marry one of the laborers on her farm. 
toward Russia. No time could be more satisfactory fer such |The rumor ran in this way: Among the employes on the 
an alliance than the present. Mr, Gladstone paid a glowing farm in question was a laborer named John, who hitherto had 
t-ibute of praise to the Emperor Alexander for the emancipa- | the credit of being rather deficient in intellect. Some friends, 
ton of the serfs, He then moved that £25,000 per annum be, by way of a joke, persuaded John that it would be no bad 
granted the Prince and Princess, and £6,000 to the latter in| thing for him if he could become master of the estate on which 
case she survives her husband. In conclusion, the Premier | be worked, adding that the widow was open to an engagement, 
deprecated discussion of a character likely to destroy the and that a!l he had to do in the matter, by way of making pre- 
g acefulness of the act. jliminary arrangements, was to put in the “ askings” at the 

In the abserce of Mr. Disraeli the Right Hon. Mr. Ward parish church, ‘This John accordingly did, but the afternoon 
Hunt seconded the motion. following the publication of the banns, several friends called 

Mr. P, A. Taylor, member for Leicester, said he could not | at the farmhouse and congratulated the widow—who was in 
vote for the motion. He regarded the proposition as un- | entire ignorance of what had been done—on her determination 
warranted and inexpedient, and declared he should oppose the | to again alter her pame, The lady, who was somewhat indig- 
second reading of the bill wherein the money was appro- | ant, at once sent for the culprit, who, in putting in an appear- 
priated. ance, Was severely censured for the step he had taken. Poor 

Mr. James Molt, one of the members for Lancashire, |Jolbn protested his ignorance of the great sin he bad com- 
inquired whether the Grand Duchess Alexundiovna was pre- | mitted, aud offered readily to withdraw the ps askings,” but to 
pared to conform to the Church of England, jno such proposal as this would the ** fair relict” listen. Said 

Mr. Gladstone replied that this could not be required of her she: ** You have scandalized me in the eyes of the world, and 
by the act « f snecession, beeause ske could not be an beir to | Marry me Lam determined you shall.” Hodge had no alterna- 


the threne. He added that to push this question would be | ttve but to consent to such terms, and the marriage took 
od ons and insulting to the parties ¢ oneerned, place. 


Mr. Newdegate, member tor North Warwickshire, sugvested 
that as the issue might become heirs the question raised was 
pertinent. 
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On Saturday, says the London Times of July 16, a terrible 
| and fatal accident vceurred at Whittield, Herefordshire, to Mrs. 
Chive, wife of Rev. Archer Clive, a landed proprietor and 
Afier further debate it was agreed that the nece ssary eppro-| magistrate for the county, chancellor and prebendary of Here 
priation bill should be introduced the next day. ford Cathedral, and formerly rector of Solihuil, near Birming- 
In the House of Commons on ‘Thursday the bill granting an | ham. ‘Lhe deceased, known as the authoress of the brilliant 
annuity of £25,000 to the Duke of Edinburgh upon his ap- though eccentric novels entitled ‘* Paul Ferroll,” ‘ Paul Fer- 
proaching marriage to the Princess Marie Alexandrovna, came roli’s Wife,” a volume of poems, and other works, was writing 
up on its second reading. }in her boudoir on Saturday evening, surrounded by a number 
Mr. P. A. ‘Taylor moved that the second reading of the bill | of books and a quantity of manuscript, when a spark flew from 
be postponed for one month from this date, | the fire and ignited her dress, Before assistance could arrive, 
Mr. George Anderson seconded the motion to postpone. He | the unfortunate lady, who for years had been a confirmed 
deslared that the proposal contained in the bil! was disgraceful. j mavelid, was burnt most terribly. She died on the following 
Right Hon, Edward P. Bouverie and Mr. John Sydney | morning. 
North spoke in opposition to the postponement of the secoud | 
reading of the bill. | 
Mr. Gladstone regretted the tone of the discussion which 
baditaken place, He denied that the Goverament had main- 


The London Gazette, of July 18, contains the following 
announcement: ‘At the Court of Osborne House, Isle oi 
Wight, the 17th day of July, 1873, present, the Queen’s most 





excellent Majesty in council, Her Majesty in Council was this { 


The principal event at the Goodwood races, on Wednesday 
was the run for the Goodwood Stakes, which were won b 
| Ublan. Hippias was second, and Ruftls third. The betting 
}at the commencement of the race was five to one against 


|Uhlan, ten to one against Ilippias, and twenty-five to one 
against Ruffle. Nineteen ran. 








THE CONTINENT. 


The French Assembly has passed a bill abolishing the ship- 
| ping tax. 

The Extreme Left in the Assembly has resolved to form a 
|“ Vigilance Committeo,” which is to sit after each meeting of 
|the Permanent Committee of the Assembly during the recess. 
| Prince Jerome Napoleon has semi-officially asked for resto- 
| ration to his rank in the army as general of division. No reply 

has yet been given him. 

Henri Rochefort is to be again examined by physicians. If 
| his condition warrants it, he will be sent off in the next con- 
vict ship. 

In the Assembly on July 20 the treaties of commerce with 
Great Britain and Belgium, concluded by the Duke de Broglie, 
were approved. 

A message from President MacMahon, proroguing the As- 
sembly, was received and read. ‘Lhe President says he will 
answer for the preservation of order during the recess and will 
insure the maintenance of respect fur the authority of the 
Assembly. He points out the happy results of concord be- 
tween the Government and the Assembly, among which he 
specifies the passage of the bill for the reorganisation of the 
Army. Alluding to the evacuation of the soil by the German 
troops, now fast approaching completion, he makes a grateful 
acknowledgment of the successful negotiations of President 
|'Thiers to that end, and praises the eastern departments for 
| their heroism and the French people for their patriotism and 

abnegation in the protracted trial they have undergone. The 
country, he adds, will never cease to feel asense of its dignity 
when it remembers what a price it has paid for peace. But 
noisy mauifestations of joy over the event should not be in- 
dulged in. Peace is the first necessity, and the Government 
is resolved to maintain it. Assurances are received daily of 
the sincere amity of the foreign powers. ‘The President closes 
his message by declaring that he shall continue the policy in- 
dicated by the frequent and unanimous votes of the Assembly. 

At the conclusion of the reading there were cheers from the 
| Right and Centre benches. 

The Permanent Committee of the Assembly has resolved to 
sit once every two weeks during the recess. An amendment 
offered by the Left, making the sittings weekly, was rejected. 
The Committee holds its first regular session on the 13th prox. 

It is rumored in Paris that MacMahon will resign the Pre- 
sidency of the republic in six months, when a monarcby will 
be again established. (Doubtful.) 

Prince Bismarck has granted permission to the Good Tom- 
plars to establish lodges in Prussia. 

In the barracks in the suburbs of Vienna there have been in 
one day as many as 200 cases of cholera and 30 deaths. The 
ravages of the disease have become so extensive that the 
Government has been compelled to order the removal of the 
troops to Bruck, a small town 23 miles southeast of Vienna. 
In — the number of deaths from cholera is reported at 20 
per day. 

There is no donbt that many of the highest prizes for goods 
exhibited at the Exposition will be awarded to Americans, 

The Russian Government has received a dispatch from Gen. 
Kaufmann, announcing that a treaty between Russia and 
| Khiva has been signed. ‘The Khan promises to pay Russia 
| 2,000,090 roubles, and to abolish capital punishment in his 
In return for this Russia guarantees the inde- 
|pendence of the Khanate. The Czar's troops will occupy 
| Khiva until the war indemnity is paid. A portion of the 
| territory of the Khanste is to be given to Bokhara for assist- 
| ance rendered to the Russian troops. 
| Official despatches from General Kaufmann report that tran- 
| quillity prevails in Khiva, The health of the troops is good. 

The transportation of the enfranchised slaves to Persia and 
| elsewhere bas begun. 











| The Pope on Monday received a number of newly nominated 
| Bishops. In his address be urged them to defend zealously 
the rights of the Church. Referring to the conflict of the 
Ecclesiastical authorities in Brazil with Freemasonry, he said 
Freemasons were liable to excommunication the same as the 
members of other secret societies, notwithstanding the chari- 
table objects of their organisation. 

The Liberals have carried the elections in Naples. 

The Carlists threaten to bombard Almeria, and it is expected 
that the foreign vessels in port there will interfere. 

The Carlists have raised the blockade of Bilbao. 

A large Evglish squadron is daily expected off the Spanish 
coast, 

The proclamation by the Spanish Government that it will 
make no more reforms in Cuba while the insurrection lasts has 
had the effect of increasing the value of slaves there. 

It is proposed to cede to France that portion of the province 
of Navarre lying north of the Ebro River. (Doubtfal.) 

A terrible tragedy is narrated by the German papers. 
Herr Schweinhotl, a merchant of Leipzig, aged sixty-five 
years, after losing his first wife married a young girl of 
eighteen, who, of course, was only enamored of the old man’s 
wealth. Schweinhoff had, by his first wife, a son who seems 
to have been a rather wild character. On returning home 
after a two years’ absence, the son, who was aged twenty- 
five years, commenced ai //a/son with his step-mother. 
Schweinhofl suspected the intimacy and soon determined to 
be avenged. Having acquired proofs of the treachery of the 
couple, he awaited his opportunity. On July dhe took a 
horse and rode to a country house then occupied by his wife. 
On entering the grounds he beheld her and his son seated at 
the edge of a small lake, engaged in conversation. He at 
once put spurs to his steed, and trau:pled the woman under 
the horse’s hoofs. She, flying, fell into the lake. The son 
then sprang upon the father, and during a struggle which 
ensued after Schweinhotl bad been pulled from his horse, he 
stabbed him fourteen times in the face and breast with a 
poignard which the fatLer had carried in his own belt. Then 
he ran to the rescue of his mistress, and leaped into the 
water, but his strength failed him before he reached her, 
| The lifeless remains of the guilty pair were recovered an hour 
later, Leipzig was in a state of consternation. 
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sympathetic action of those causes which 


jnow affect the relations of supply and de- 


mand in monetary circles on this side of the 
Atlantic. With the present intimate connec- 


| tion which exists between the commerce and 


finances of the two continents, it is impossi- 
ble that any prolonged stringency or dis- 
turbance of the money market of one should 
occur without similarly aflecting that of the 
other. The mutual action and reaction in | 
such a case cannot be avoided, since, with the 
existing facilities for draft and transfer, capi- 


jtal flows rapidly to the points where it is 
;most wanted, and where it commands the 


highest rates of interest. New York draws 





alternately, as their necessities may require, 


\and thus the relative equilibrium of values is | 


|seon restored. The low rates to which money | 


‘is now tending on the other side of the At-| 


< mS | antic will be very apt to impart a fresh im- 
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FINANCE AND TRADE. 





Watt Street, Fripay P.M., Aug. 1, 1873. 

Affairs in Wall Street are quiet, the princi- 
pal movement being in gold, which is weak 
in consequence of a rumor that the Treasury 
will sell an extra amount of gold in August. 
Stocks are steady on a small business, Gov- 
ernment bonds strong, ind Foreign Exchange 
dull and qaict at 1087, and 109 for prime 
bankers sixty days’ bills, and 10995 and 10937 
for short sight. Money loaned at 3 per cent. 
on call, aud the oflerings were abundant at 
this figure. Stocks were renewed on this 
basis, though Evie still continues to loan flat. 
Speculation at the Stock Exchange has ma- 
terially lessened, and a heavy tendency char- 
actersed the operations of the morning, more 
especially marked in Western Union and 
Lake Shore. The important realising sales 
in the first-named during the past few days 
have checked the upward tendency of the 
market. 








The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions : 
























July 2. Aug. 1. 

American Gold...........515 4A — 
Del. Lack. & Wesiern. —- @&— —- @— 
| Ra ee 6245 6174 SUH S955 
Erie preferred —- @G— -—- @a- 
ee .- =—- @- @ 
Illinois Central.. ... BRYM — 324, 324 

se Shore...... - 933g 93% 95 @ 947, 
Michigan Central........-- @ — —- @— 
N. ¥. Central and H..... 10454104 105334 — 
N.Y. ¢. & @. Gerip..... — G-- —- @- 
Northwestern... . sees TMG WY 6934@ 6934 
Northwestern pref ...... —- @— —- @- 
Ohio and Mississippi... | 397¢@ 205, 39743@ — 
ey ee 37°%4@ 38 374QG — 
eee @- - @O— 
Rock Island. @11015 110%@ — 
Reading. . = —- @- 
St. Paul.. vas —- 53 @— 
St. Paul preferred. - —- @G- 
Union Pacilic..... = 2855@, 2B 
Wabash and W... 1% i 27% 
Western Union... 5M Wg 215 ( 
Adams Express......... - —- @-— 
Ameri Merchs’ Union _ — @- 
U.S. EBxpreas......-200: _ —- @— 
Welle, Fatt. cescuss. csen _ — - @- 


The salient features of 






| petus to investments in this country, and thus 
}give an additional stimulus to industry and | 
}commerce, The enhanced cost of production 
in Great Britain has already begun to operate 


given result in all branches of her industry, 
but it has in a great measure overcome the 
commercial advantages whieh she has hither- 
to enjoyed on the score of cheap preduction. 
Hence the present tendency is toward? a cur- 
tailment of the production, and a correspond- 








tive industry of this continent. The import 
| trade of this port, though increasing a little 
as the season advances, remains moderate, 


overtrading as was apparent last year— 
Shipping List. 





Contrary to general expectation the gold 


— | balances of the Treasury will not be increased 


jby the sales of the new bonds. The Jaw 
j authorising the new loan distinctly provides 


—~ | that no issue of the bonds shall in any way 


jat any time increase the public bonded debt. 
| The Secretary of the Treasury consequently 
is obliged to invest all proceeds of these 
| bonds in the called bonds of the Government. 
jin this way alone can the provision forbid- 
| ding an increase of the public debt be obeyed. 
| The time at which the syn:licate contracted 
to pay for the fifty millions of the new bonds 
was December 15, not June 1. It will make 
no diflerence in coin balances of the Treasury 
whether this payment be made in gold or the 
called five-twenties, or partly in both. The 
debt statement of August 1 will contain an 
account of twenty-five millions of the 
amount of the new bonds contracted to be 
sold to the syndicate, 


The Slopping List remarks that the steam- 
ship traffic of Great Britain, which has of 
late years grown to vast proportions, is 
beginning to languish under the high cost of 
eoal anf labor, and, as a consequence, a large 
\ fleet of steam vessels are pressed upon the 
market for sale at prices considerably below 
those current a year ago. ‘The high price of 
coal, without any apparent prospect of redue- 
tion, continues to absorb so large a portion of 
the steamship owner's profits, that freights 
for the most part are not sufficiently remu- 
nerative to provide an equivalent for the 
increased expenses of working. Whether 
the existing depression is to be permanent 
must depend upon cireumstances. A late 
London circular states that several British 
ship-owners have placed their vessels under 
various foreign flags, considerable advantages 
being thus obtainable by freedom from the 
petty vexations and interference of British 
officials; and in view of the injudicious 
legislation, proposed and instigated by well- 
meaning but ill-informed persons, a number 
of other ship-owners are preparing to follow 
their example. It is evident that the naviga- 
tion interests of our English cousins are not 
quite as serene as they were from say 1861 to 


1871. She Germans, Italians and Seandi- 
navians ure beginning to compete with them 











sharply, and there are indications that the 
American merchant marine has vitality 
jcnough left to again give them some trouble 
| before the lapse of many years. 


There has recently been an interesting dis- 


the financial and | cussion in the London press between two 


commercial situation may be stated ina single | prominent writers on agricultural matters— 


sentence. 


Money is super-abundant and | Mr. Mechi and Mr. Charnock—as to whether 


cheap, Gold and Exchange lower, and general | it is worth while for English farmers to emi- 


trade characterised by the usual dog-day dull- 
ness. Meanwhile the usual preparations for 
the approaching Fall season are going stead- 
ily forward, and there is nothing on the sur- 


grate to United States er not. Mr. Mechi 
}took the aflirmative and Mr, Charnock the 
}opposition, The discussion took a wide 
range, embracing not only our agriculture, 





face of affairs to indicate that it will not be aj but politics, social customs, and the several 


reasonably prosperous one, 
protracted drouth in the E 


Despite of the | phases of American soviety. 
siern States, hap- | sces nothing but a blank in all the American 


Mr. Charnock 


pily relieved by copious rains since our last,| Continent, and he censiders that he has 
there is likely to be a generous yield of the | proved Ins case by asserting that “ the soil ot 


fruits of the soil; a spirit of judicious conser- 


Virginia and South Carolina is exhausted.” 


vatism prevails among the great mass of | Mr. Charnock evidently has heard nothing 
business men, and, finally, monetary atlairs | of the millions of acres of virgin soil in the 


are working into a much better condition; West or of the Paeitie slope. 
Indeed, the | however, 

money markets of the world are apparently | qnoted from the published statistics of the | 
The disturbances | British Board of Trade 


than they were in last year. 


seeking a general level. 
caused by the French indemnity payments 
and the chazge in the German coinage sys- 
ten, are fast disappearing, and the rates for 
money in the European centres are cravita- 
ling toa lowerrange. The Bank of Engiand 
rate has already fallen to four per cent., with 
every probability of sinking to three. ‘The 
course of financial affairs at London is un- 
poultedly in a great measure due to the 








Mr. Mechi, 
met him on bis own ground, and 


: » making the following 
comparison: “In 1871 the United States, 
with a population of a little under thirty-nine 
| inillions and two thousand millions of acres, 
including Iskes, rivers and lands not culti- 
vated, had nearly sixty-seven millions of 
acres under cereal crops, besides about nine 
millions more under Cotton, Sugar and 
Tobacco. England, with a population of 








seven million acres, 
with cereal crops In live stock, asin arable 
land, America far exceeded England in the 
value. There were in England: ILorses, 
2,648 223 ; cattle, 9,346,216; sheep and lambs, | 
31,403,500; pigs, 4,196,616; while Amcrica) 
had horses, 8,248,800; cattle, 25,494,100; | 
shecp and lambs, 40,858,000 ; and pigs, 26,751,- | 
400.” Mr. Mechi demonstrated that the 
wealth of the two countries is about the 
same, namely: Thirty-six thousand million | 
dollars for “the United States, and six 


thensand millions sterling for England. Mr. 
Mechi also touched the land question, and 
pointed out iow the industrious farmer may 


own his own land in America, while such a 
thing is impossible in England. The farmers 
themselves appear to have faith in 
Mechi, if we may judge of the continuous 
snecession ‘of colonies which are leaving 
Englind to settle in the Western States 


The discussion cannot but prove of advan- | Alabama 5s 
do 8 


tage. 


There has been a great deal of speculation 
as to the commercial effect of transferring 


favorably in favor of American enterprises. | within a brief period of time such a vast 
It has net only necessitated the employment | amount of money as the German war indem- 
of a larger amount of capital to produce al nity from one country to another. 


Tt was 
generally assumed that it would go into cir- 
culation at onee, and thus, by creating mone- 
tary ease, virtually add to the prices of other 
commodities, and promote a tendency to 
dangerous speculation. Something of this 
result has actually followed, but in a far less 


ing expansion of the commerce and produe- | degree than had deen anticipated. It is true, | 


ja large part of this will ultimately get into 
gencral circulation, but not with the ordinary 


degree of rapidity. Forty millions of dollars 





“= and we are not likely to witness any such | are stowed away in the war treasury; forty- 


one millions are applied to the strengthening 
of Alsace-Lorraine fortresses; forty-four mi'- 
lions are to be laid out in the purchase of 
rolling stock for the railroads in those pro- 
vinees ; twenty-seven millions are allotted as 
| pensions; seventy-two millions are to be 
reserved for the repair and reconstruction of 
| German fortresses in general. In short, it is 
the military arm that has gained this money, 
and soa goodly share of it is to be used in 
recruiting and strengthening that arm. The 


}to the individual States of the German Em- 
| pire, Which will probably take equal pains in 
its allotment. 

The Turkish Commission appointed to 
examine the question of the Suez Canal ton- 
nage dues has concluded its Jabors, and sub- 
mitted its report to the Council of Ministers. 
Their judgment has been communicated, 
although at present only unofficially, to the 
representatives of the Powers. It declares 
that the Porte never understcod the expres- 
sion “ ton of capacity” to signify the tonnage 
declared op the sbip’s papers, but the availa- 
ble tonnage of the vessel. The Turkish 
Ministers admit the difficulty of establishing 
a just and uniform measurement, but recom- 
mend M. de Lessups and the Maritime Powers 
to agree upon the adoption of the Moorson 
system, otherwise the question must be sub- 
mitted to an International Commission, The 
judgment of the Council of Ministers confines 
itself fo stating the signification of the term 
“ton of capacity,” apparently leaving it as 
understood that M. de Lesseps has the right 
to establish the tonnage dues on the present 
system. 





The statistics of French commerce for the 
first five months of the year give the follow- 
ing results:—The total imports were to the 
value of 1,284,000,000 francs, showing a 
decrease of 118,000,000 francs as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1872. The 
total exports were to the amount of 1,635 .- 
000,000 franes, showing «an increase of 192, 
000,000 francs over the exports of the corres- 
ponding period of 1872. The total revenue 
derived from the Customs in direct taxes is 





a lt year. 


The British Board of Trade have lately 
awarded Captain William Price of the 
chooner Zephaniah Steelman, of 
Celphia, a binocular glass, in recognition of 
| the services rendered by him to the captain 
jand survivors of the crew of the barqne 
jdoseph Bushby, of London. The latter 
) vessel when on a voyage from Pensacola to 
| Cardiff, in December last, capsized during a 
heavy cale, and six of the crew were washed 
olf and drowned, The captain 
mainder of the crew were, three days after 
this casualty, with considerable difliculty 
rescucd from their perilous position on the 
| wreck, by the American vessel, and landed 
j at Barbadoes. 





The total receipts into the National Exche- 
quer from the 1st of April to the 12th ult, 
were £19,208,3814, against £25,166,789 in the 
corresponding period of last year. The 
expenditure was £27,225 688, against £24,- 
| $46,340 last year. The balance in the Bank 
}of England on Saturday last was £1,057,631. 
The Globe Telegraph and Trust Company, 
limited, has been announced, with a capital 
of £3,000,000, divided into 150,000 six per 
| cent. preference shares of £10 each, and 150,- 
| 000 ordinary shares of £10 each. This com- 
pany has been formed for the consolidation 
of telegraphic property so as practically to 
|wuarantee a dividend to the investor by 
| spreading the risk as much as possible over 


| existing telegraph systems running in various 


less than thirty-two millions, and seventy-| directions, 
” ‘ 
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Milwaukee & St. Paul, 


do 


Morris & 


| New Haven & Hartford 
; New Jersey.... 
N. Y. Central & Hudson Ri 


du 


American 











Central 


Exs +x 


tat) 





New York Central Gx, "83.......... 





St. Louis & tron Mountain.......... 
Toledo & Wab. cons. cony..... 
Ist mort. ext 





ran Southern... | 


Marietta & Cinein, Ist preferret 
2d preferred. 


preferred, ... <2... 
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— 


S rip Certiticate...... . 


Coal Stocks, 


American Coal Co....... .. 
Cumberland Coal and Lron Uo....... 
Delaware & Hudson Canet.......... 
Penusylvania Coal Co.. ere 
Spring Mountain Uoui............. 





Miscellancous, 


Ailantic Mail....... 
Boston Water Power 
Cunton Co.......- 
Alans Express... 
Wells, Fargo Exprey 
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EX EA ee 











Bid. 
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of Stocks & Bond 
Corrected by John Pondir, No, 44 Exchange Place. 
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: THE 


ALBION 


{Aveust 2, 1873, 





JAY COOKE & 0... 


No. 20 Wall St., 
New York. 


EXCHANCE ON 
LONDON, 
PARIS, 
BERLIN, 
FRANKFORT, 
BREMEN, 
VIENNA. 
CABLE TRANSFERS, 
CIRCULAR LETTERS, 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO., 


41 Lombard St., London. 


Cable Transfers upon Vienna direct 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary &, 1573. 

(2° THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31ST DECEMBER, 1872: 
Premiums received on Marine a from 

1st Jan., 1872, to 31st Dec., 1872...... =. Gaanaee 95 
Premiums on Policies not tied off 1 

GN, Scr ceccncscadtavesssrsncees 2,079.659 45 





* Total améunt of Marine Premiums $7,988,679 40 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 


nary, 1872, to 3lst December, 1872...... $5,776,518 70 
Losses paid ‘during the 
Weame period............. $2,389,844 82 


Returns of Premiums 


and Expenses........ . «$1,055,707 63 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City: Bank and other Stocks.... $8,443,730 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise. 3,480,100 00 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$1352345425. 


Locat ComMiIrtree. 





J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson. 

CHARLES M. FRY. 
No, &9 Wall Street. 


FRAME, 





HARE & LOCK Woop. 
88 Watt Street & 202 Broapway, New York. 





The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of §. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 
GOOLD if. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


Manacers, 





GUARDIAN 
ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 


(Established 1821.) 


Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 


GoLl LD. 


TOTAL = ESTED FUN DS, 
Over $14,000,000, Gold. 
FIRE ASSETS, 
Over $6,000,000, Gold. 
Issues Policies upon every description of 
Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 


W. W. PARKIN, ‘of Olyphant & Co. 

D. W. JAMES, of Phelps, Dodge & Co. 

J. A. ROOSEVELT, of Roosevelt & Son. 

rie L. KENNEDY, Pres't B’k of Commerce. 
see ws CONSTABLE, of Arnold, Constable 


Office, No. 60 60 Wall Street. 
FRANKLIN H. CARTER, Manager. 


HOUSTON AND TEXAS 








Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 217,000 00 
Juteres t, and sundry notes and claims due 

* the Compeng, estimated at 409,903 18 
Seems _ and Bills Rece 2,755,374 14 
265, 098 81 


Cash in Bank 
$15,571,206 13 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cateu of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
4th of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1859 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
leyal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 4th 
of February next. from which date ail interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. 

A Dividend of FIFTY PER CENT. is declared on 

he net earned premiums of the Company for the year 

ending Sist December, 1872, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after 'T uesday, the First of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN Seoretary. 





Total amount of Assets........... 


TRUSTEES. 
J.D. Jonxs, Joseru GAILLARD. Jz., 
Cuarves Dennis, C. A. Hann, 


W, H. H. Moore, 
Henry Coit, 


Jamrs Low, 

B. J. Howxanp, 
Jos1an O. Low Bens. Bascock, 
Lewis Curtis, Rost, B, Mytury, 
Cuar.ts H. Russert, Gorpon W. Burnuam, 
Lowe tu Hotproox, Frepericx Cuauncy, 
kk. Warren Weston, Geo. 8S. Sterpuenson, 
Roya PuHELps, Wii H. Wess, 








Cates Barstow, Suerrarp Ganpy, 
A. P. Pitot, Francis Skippy, 
WituuaM E. Dorner, CuHarves P. Burpert, 
Davip Lane, Caas. H. Mansway, 
James Bryce WixtuaM E. Bunker, 
Dantev S. Mitves, Samvet L. Mrrcut1, 
Wa. Srureis, yAmes G, DeForezst, 
Henry K. Bocert, Ropert L. Stewart, 
Dennis PERKINS, ALEXANDER V. Buake, 
Cuances D. Levericu. 


J.D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres't. 
W. Hl. H. MOORE, 2d Voce-Pres't. 
J. D. HEWLEINT, 84 Vice-Pres’t 





AGENCY OF THE 
Rank of British North America, 


No. 52 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Ieeued for use in Europe, China aud Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available i in ail pa.ts of 
the world. 
Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, pay: dle in | 
ondon and elsewhere, bought and sold 2t errent 
“ates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts oz Scot 
eed and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia | 
Lé San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banki me | 


{pees transacted. 
. - JOUN PATON. Agent. 


The negotiation of Ten Million Dollars of 
the Seven Per Cent. Gold Bonds of the 
Houston and Texas Central Railroad is nearly 
closed, $500,000 only remaining, which we 
offer at 90 ynd accrued interest in Currency, 
yielding over nine per cent. on the invest- 
ment. The Road is now completed, and 
the net earniags more than three times the 
interest on these Bonds. We confidently 


recommend them to investors. 
JOUN J. CISCO X& SON, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 WALL Street, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, on the 
CONSOLIDATED Bank, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 
Excha nge on London and Paris. 


CIRCULAR NOTES. 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAIL BLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 
Advertising Association, 
52 BROADWAY, 

New Work. 








i prices 


Advertisers having business in our line, would con- 
sult their jaterest to get from us estimates before 
making coutracts, as we possess the best of facilities 
for inserting adve rtisemerts throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 


| ALEX. ROBT CHISOLM, Pres't 


| Francis & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 
| Satan, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 
Al kinds of first-class Stations.:y, Writing Papers 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Exvense Books, 
Diarice, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessiwen, Wallet, 


&e. 
Sr Keep everytt ing im our line, and sell at loweet 














MORTON, BLISS & CO., 


eunevnan | NOTES, 

(ssued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OF LONDON. 


EsTABLISHED.......... .. . 1803. 
44 Pine Street, New York. |® 


Amount of Boston Loss ascertained to be about 
600,000, Capital of the Company, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 


Losses paid as soon as adjusted. 
E. W. CROWELL, Reswwent Manacer. 
LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
E. M. ArcurBacp, H.B.M. Seems, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bro: 
rn. 3. JAFFRAY, of E. 8. Jaftray & Co. 
Ricuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
Pavip SaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
J. Boorman JounstTon, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


Co. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 


HOME 


INSURANCE CO. of NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 135 Broadway. 








Cash Capital, ~ $2,500, 000.00 

Assets, July 1, 1873, 4,408,573.75 

Liabilities, 365,564.32 
Abstract of the Fortieth Semi-Annual Statement, 

showing ~ Asscts of the Company on the first day 

of July, 1 

Cash in orl 





- $231,855 21 
Bonds and Mortga: res, being first lien on 
Real Estate, worth $4,838,000........ 1,844,700 00 


Loans on Stocks, payable on demand 
(market value of Securities, $181,724). . 
United States Stocks penrveunbanenee ras 

State Bonds..... 
Interest due on Ist July, i873. 
Balance in hand of Agents, mW 
Bills Receivable ... 
Salvages, and other Miscellaneous Items 
Premiums due and uncollected on Poli- 
cies issued at this Office. 


147,740 64 
1,734,075 2 
28,540 


~y 326 35 





20.953 54 


Total . $4,108,573 75 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, Pres. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Sec’y. 


THE GALAXY 


Mects the Wants of Every Member of 
the Family. 


CONTAINS THOUGIITFUL ARTI- 

CLES BY ABLEST WR.TERS. 

IT CONTAINS SKETCHES OF LIFE 
AND ADVENTURE. 

IT HAS SERIAL STORIES BY OUR 
BEST NOVELISTS. 

IT HAS SHORT STORIES IN E 
NUMBER. 

IN EACH NUMBER IS A COMPLETE 
REVIEW OF THE WORLD OF | 
LITERATURE 

IT Is A BL ESSING TO ANY FAMILY. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 
Price 35 Cents per Number 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE.......... $4 PER YEAR 
Send for Prospectus, 
SHELDON & CO.,, 

NEW YORK. 








iT 











HE AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST: a Monthly 
Literary Register, and Repository of Notes and 
Queries.—** The AMERICAN BiBLIOPOLIST, in addition 
to a great variety of interesting literary announce- 
ments, abounds with bibliographical and antiquarian 
details; which cannot fail to gratify the curiosity of 
the patient book-worm."—N. ¥. Tribune. 
Subscription, $1 pe: year. Send stamp for speci- 
men number. 
J. SABIN & SONS, 54 Naseau Strect, N. Y. 


' 


12,000,000 ACRES! 
CHEAP FARMS! 


The Cheapest Land in Market, for Sale by the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO., 


In the GREAT PLATTE VALLEY. 
3,000,000 Acres in Central Nebri ska 


Now for sale in tracts of forty acres and upwards on 
five and ten years’ credit at 6 per cent. No advance 
| interest required. 

Mild and healthful climate, fertile soil, 
ance of good water. 

THE BEST MARKET IN THE WEST! The 
great Mining regions oming, Colorado, Utah 
and Nevada, being eae by the farmers in the 
Flatte Valley. 





an abund 


Soldiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres. 





THE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 
FREE HOMES FORALL! Millions of Acres of 
choice Government Lands open for entry under the 
Homestead Law, near this Great Railroad, with good 
markets and all the conveniences of an old settled 
conntry. 

Free passes to purchasers of Railroad Land. 
Sectional Maps, showing the Land, also new edition 
of Descriptive Pamphlet with new Maps Mailed Freo 
Everywhere. 
Address, 
O. F. DAVIS, 
Lard Commissioner, U. P. R. R. Co. 
Omaha, Neb. 


The Wheat Field of America! 


HEALTHFUL CLIMATES, FREE HOMES, 
GOOD MARKETS. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD offers for sale its Lands in Central 
and Western Minnesota, embracing: 1. The 
best of Wheat Land; 2. Excellent Timber for the 
Mill, the Farm and the Fire: 3. Rich Prairie Pas- 
turage and Natural Meadow, watered by clear lakes 
and running streams—in a healthful Climate, where 
fever and ague is unknown. 

Grain can be shipped hence by lake to market as 
cheap’y as from Eastern Iowa or Central ——_. 
Cars now run throagh these Lands from Lake Su 

to Dakota. Price of land close to track $4 to 8 per 
acre; further away $2.50to #4. Seven Wears? 
Credit; Warrantee Deeds ; Northern Pacific 7-30 
Bonds, now selling at par, received for land at 
$1.10. No other unoccupied Lands present such 
advantages to settlers. 

Soldiers under the New Law (March, 1872) get 
160 acres FREE, near the railroad, by one or two 
years’ residence. 

TRANSPORTATION AT REDUCED 
RATES furnished from all principal points East to 
purchasers of Railroad Lands, and to Settlers on Gov- 
ernment Homesteads. Purchasers, their wives and 
children carried free over the Northern Pacific 
Road.’ Now is the time for Settlers and Colonies to 
get Railroad Lands and Government Homesteads 
close to the track. 

Send for Pamphlet containing full information, 
map and copy of New Homestead Law. Address 


LAND DEPARTMENT NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD, ST. PAUL, MINN., 
or 23 FIFTB AVENUE, cor. NINTH: ‘ST. 
New York! 








A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities 
Charleston, S. C. 





te Uncurrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 
Cox, LanD WARRANTS, EXCHANGE, &e., &., Bought 
ind Sold. 

Orders for Investment Securities Civefully Exe 


ented 

te" Collections of DIVIDENDB, | 'OUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made py all er 
and remitted for promptly. 
{2 Correspondents of this houee, ry 
pon wa | their Dusizess attended to with aciity 
snd des) 
New YorK CorREsrcNDENTS: HENRY CLEWS 
cO, KOUNTZE BROTHERS 





PARIS MILLINERY. 


MME. FERRERO, 








i 


NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH' STREET, 


Has now anelegant assortment of 


“c™ The Newest Styles of Bonnets, 


AND 
ROUND HATS, 


Suitable for the season. 
Choice Flowers, Feathers, Veils, Ac. 


Particular attention paid to orders. 


HUCH B. JACKSON 


ImroRTER AND DEALER IN 


ENGLISH SPECIALTIES, 
Viz. : Pickles, Sauces, Biscuits, Etc. 
FRENCH WINES, 

From medium to higher grade, viz.: 
CHAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDIES, Ete. 
Pate’s Roquefort Cheese, Etc. Also constantly 
on hand a large variety of all the leading brands of 
HAVANA CIGARS. 

182 FIFTH AVENWE, 














